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EDITORIAL 
Tue debate on the Prayer Book in the Church Assembly last 
month. was marked on all sides by a ~ oi of charity and mutual 

respect which augurs well for the future of the Church; and 

the frank statement, and the equally patient hearing, of different 
traditions of thought and feeling provided a sufficient guarantee 
that the toughest thing about the Church of England is its 
comprehensiveness. As Canon Guy Rogers, in an admirable 
little speech, observed, it is of the essence of a Church as distinct 
from a sect that it pees ee and gives room for differences. 

Among the es of the laity, those of Sir William Joynson 

Hicks and of Lord Hugh Cecil were singularly impressive— 

the former for its combination of suavity with strong conviction 

and. its scrupulous fairness to Angl olics, the latter for 
its intimate knowledge of the genius of Anglican piety. The 
utterances of the Archbishops were in every way worthy of the 
occasion; and the vote, with its decisive majorities in each 

House, represented a support for the Book which has been 

slowly strength among Churchpeople 

at large during the few months. 


We do not doubt that the Book will now pass through its 
remaining stages; and a situation of unprecedented. interest 


patient tempers. In view of the bulk of the new Book and 
the almost infinite number of alternatives* which it offers, it 
is impossible to regard it as other than transitional in form; 
The Church is entering, therefore, upon a. period of, ordered 
experiment, with a view to producing cane more, settled 
* Dr. Brightman estimates that ‘on an ordinary Sunday there are at least 884 
possible varieties of Matins if said through to the end; but if it is immediately 
ollowed by another service, e.g., the Litany, the number rises to 2,080!" (C.Q.2., 
xv. 86 
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will arise’ in the life of the Church, calling for cool heads and ~ 
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THEOLOGY 


and compact, we hope, before many years are past. In the 
meneaidie. it will be possible to test the various new forms 
of prayer in actual working; and Time, the most acid of all 
critics, will pronounce the verdict. .It will also be possible 


62 


to take more thorough note of the criticisms of scholars. 


Dr. Brightman’s article, for instance, in the July number 
of the Church Quarterly Review, though too late to influence 
the present revision, will some day come into its own, as 
expert. judgments commonly do. 


_ So far as the historic parties in the Church are concerned, 


each is divided on the new Book, the cleavage in the Evangelical 
party being apparently the more serious. None can read, for 

le, the Rear C. M. Chavasse’s little brochure on the 
ook without realizing the exceedingly painful position 


in which even younger representatives of the Evangelical party 
feel themselves to be placed. His point is that the new Conse- 
cration Prayer is of a which was held by our Reformers to 
of Scripture: he appeals, that is 
to say, from the authority of the Bishops of today to that of 
the Bishops of 1552. Mr. Chavasse fails, we think, to make 
allowance for the pro of biblical studies in the interval; 
but his protest is moderate and courteous, and we sincerely 
that candour of this kind will continue to be prized in 
the Church of England. The speech of Canon Wilson of 
Cheltenham in the Assembly represented with remarkable 
fidelity the drifts of opinion and feeling among Evangelicals 
at the moment; and the fact that he found himself able, none 
recommend acceptance the Book augurs well for 


“a 


So far as the Catholic movement is concerned, the differences 


“are rather as to practical. policy than on matters of principle; 
and the complete harmony which prevailed at the Anglo- 


Catholic Congress, which by an accident synchronized with the 
session of the Church Assembly, expressed the essential unity 
of the movement. -Great gratitude is due to the Bishop of 
Nassau for his admirable conduct of the ings; and we > 
regard it as providential that Anglo-Catholics should have been 
brought together for a common pury 
at a time when they might so easily have been tempted to fall 
out with one another. Time, we believe, will show many 
anxieties to be dless. The new Canon, though it is not 
what Anglo-Catholics desired, and is open to many criticisms 
on the score of style, is yet a marked improvement on the old; 
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and we believe that it will be widely used. Nor can we suppose 
that the Reservation rubrics are intended to be interpreted 
with the kind of “ Chinese exactness ”’ which is attributed to 
them in some quarters. Bishop Gore and a number of ex- 
perienced priests have, we believe, voiced the mind of 
the Catholic movement as a whole in pleading in The Times 
for a fair field for the Book among Anglo-Catholics; and Lord 


Shaftesbury’s support of it in the Assembly was an important 
contribution to the same end. 


We have spok en of two parties rather than of three, since 
‘“ Modernism ”’ is rather an influence than a ; and in so 
far as it stands for modernity as opposed to archaism, ’in thought 
and its expression, it is a bolp to all schools alike. Where, on 
the contrary, as at the Girton Cdhtesines of 1921, it puts forward 
under the specious of “‘ modern thought ” some other 
Gospel than that of the Church and the Scriptures, the case is: 
very different. It is true, of course, that in this extended 
sense Modernism is given no countenance in the new Pra 
Book. ‘That does not mean, however, that it is not still a 
formidable force, threatening Christian morals no less than 
Christian faith. Scholars may rightly claim a large liberty: 
inquiry into the records of Christ and His 
cannot imagine a graver misuse of the pulpit than that of 
which Dr. les has given an example in his recent sermons 
on Marriage and Divorce in Westminster 8 Some of the 
more absurd consequences of his n have already ‘been 

pointed.out in The Tames by Woodloek ock; and we are 
oa note that a strong protest ee been entered by the Mothers’ 
Union, The article on the subject which we print this month 
is intended to meet Dr. Charles on his own 
Testament scholarship. 


of 
but we 


It has necessarily been written before 


Dr. Charles’s present course of sermons is concluded; but the 


author hopes to deal in a second article with other aspects of 


the subject, any further ‘pointe 


may raise. 
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THEOLOGY 


THE MEANING SALVATION’ 


Tur title of this paper suggests a very big subject. To seek to 
investigate thoroughly the history of salvation would: be to 
undertake a task than Rudolf Otto undertook when he 
sought to explore the origin and history of the idea of holiness: 
Toneed: hendliy say that it is not; my aim to give’ an exhaustive 
history of Christian or other religious: doctrines: Ail that I 
propose to do is to consider, in the first instance, the 
real meaning of terms translated “save” and “salvation ” 
in’ the Old and New Testaments, and then to imgquire 
what or may attach. to the 
It will be best to start with a definition of the 
y given to “salvation.” These take from Murray's 
at Dictionary. They are: (1) “ The saving of the soul; the 
nce ‘sir and its consequences, and adtiission to 
eternal bliss, wrought for man by the atonement of Christ 
[ecch L. salvatio, rendering Gr. sdtéria}”’; gen. preserva- 
tion from destruction, ruin, loss, or sohemibo? Th n mod, use 
chiefly with more or less allusion to serise’1.” ‘Thus the word 


commonly to signsty a doctrine formulated by 
Christian theo 


‘The word is very dear to theologians. The Oldand'the New 
Testaments were translated by theologians. for whom the terms: 
‘gave’ and “ salvation: had:very definite doctrmal meanings. 
Ido not say that these meanings are not found in es of 
the New. Testament. But I do ‘suggest that the Old and New 
Testaments were translated by who were by 
certaim theological doctrines did not necessarily form:part 
Their tranislations are coloured 
throughout by theological doctrines: If we'are to a 
better un of the Old Testament, it is ial that 


we should: purge our translations of the’ theological terms with 
which they have been sprinkled so freely. 


To'some extent this 
is true also of the New Testament. This is a conviction which 
had forced itself upon me before I became acquainted with 
William Tyndale’s first translation of the New Testament as 
given in a recent publication, The Beginning of the New Testa- 
ment Translated, made in 1525 by William Tyndale. In this 
first translation William Tyndale gave offence not only by his 
notes and prologue, but also by another innovation. ‘ %e This,” 
says Dr. A. W. Pollard, ‘‘ was his entirely honest attempt to 
find new renderings for certain Greek words of which the 


customary English equivalents had acquired, in the course of 
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THE MEANING OF “SALVATION ” 65 
fourteen centuries of ecclesiastical ‘use, technical associations ae 
which he believed were not present in the minds of the ii 
Evangelists. Thus for the more or less generally accepted 
renderings charch, priest, grace, confession, penance, charity, he 
substituted’ egation, senior, favour, knowledge (in the sense 
of acknowledgment of sin), repentance, love. As to some-of 


+ 


these words his innovations won subsequent support, and it is 


notable that charity, which in the great passage in 1 Cor. xiii 
had been retained in the version of 1611, finally gave way to 
love in the Revision of 1881. Other of these ren g., 
senior for priest—have found no favour. At the outset every 
one of them hindered the acceptance of Tyndale’s translation 
and was fastened on by his opponents as intended to support 
lieretical views.’’* 


If the Authorized and Revised Versions had been made by 
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moshi‘a is always translated “saviour.” The abstract nouns 
eshii‘ah, teshii‘ah, and yesha‘ are nearly always translated | 


members of the Salvation Army, the terms “ save,” “ saviour,” Ti 
and “ salvation ’’ could hardly ave been used more persistently iW 
and perversely. “ Save,’ in particular, is used with quite He 
unnecessary ao I disapprove strongly, for a variety of 
reasons, which fF n ‘not give here, of trans tions of the Old Hh 
Testament into modern English; but I am’ glad to find that if 
Dr. Moffatt frequently discards the renderings “save ’’ and’ i 
“rescue,” “free.” The verb yasha’, used in the Hiphil, isalways 
translated “save” in A.V. and R.V. The participial: now 
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salvation,’ Now héshi‘a does often mean “deliver,’’ or, 
if you like, “‘ save,’’ from an enemy or from calamity; but, as ie 
compared with other words for “deliver,” it is clear, I think, , 
that it has a deeper and wider significance. This no doubt is | 
partly why “save is. used, but on account of its theological 
associations, it is a misleading word. The Arabic roob wasi‘a hoa 
means ini. ‘‘ to be capacious ”’; inii. “ to make wide, spacious ”’ ; 

in iv. “ to make sufficient ”’; in v. and viii. “ to: be or live-in L 
abundance.” .Nouns derived from this root mean “ ability, ee ee 
wealth,” “ power,” “ fulness of life.” The participle 
is used in the Kur‘an of God as es Er and omnipresent. 
These Arabic usages suggest that mdshi‘a t mean, as applied 
to men, “man of might,” and, as pone ied to God, “ the — 
Almi hty.” Moffatt ni done well therefore sometimes to — 
translate the word, as applied. to men, by such terms as i 
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"© The Beginning of the New Testament Translated by Wiliam Tyndale, 1626: 
Facsimile of the Unique Fragment of the Uncompleted Cologne Edition. With an 
Introduction by Alfred 'W. Pollard, Oxford, 1926, p. xiii. 
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serpent set u y Moses, “‘he lived again. 
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champion, The verb héshi‘a he translates. by 
“give victory, ’+ ‘“‘rescue,’{ “ deliver.’s For the nouns 
yeshii ah, teshii‘ah, and yesha’, Arabic usage suggests 


to me the frequent m meaning vi freedom,’’ “ might,” 


and even life,; 
the exclamation hoshi‘ah or héshi‘ah-nd, which in the 
Testament appears as Hosanna, || can hardly be said to be 
rendered satisfactorily by “save”! E.V. sometimes improves 
matters by translating help.’’** 
Another Hebrew verb translated “save” calls for considera- 
tion here, This is the verb haya, which means properly “to 
live.” The expression is in B.V. translated 
always ‘‘ God save the king, or with the addition of a name, 
‘“God save King Adonijah ” or Solomon.{{ It should be trans- 
lated, “‘ Long life to the king,’”’ and is no doubt a shortened 
form of the expression room a: in E.V., ‘‘ Let the Ki 
for Moffatt rightly renders Long live Adonijah,”’ 
‘* Long live Solomon.”’. The root Aédyaé clearly means not 
only “to live,’ but also “ to revive,” or “‘ to get. new life,’’ or 
to: gain a new lease of life.”’ It is said that. when the Israelite 
who had been bitten by fiery se serpents looked upon the brazen 
Josh, v. 8 it 
is said that when they had finished circumcising all the nation 
they remained in their places in the camp, till they “lived 


again or “revived.” In2 Abasishipeatd to have 


sent m ers to inquire of the god Baal-zebub whether he 
would “revive from his illness.***.. On behalf.of Benhadad, 
Hazael was sent to make the same inquiry of. Elisha.t}} ‘The 


* Jadg, iii, 9, B.V., “ the Lord raised up saviour to the children: of Israel, 
who saved them ”; Moffatt, ‘and the Eternal raised up a champion for the Israelites, 


who rescued them ”; 2 5, R.V., 
ve 


lero.” . 


Deut. xxii. 27, XXViii. 29; vi 14,16, vi 7; 1 Sam. 18 
att, xxi. 9, 15; Mark xi. 9, 10; John xii. 13, 
xx. 0 (9), R.V., “Save, Lord: Let the King 


answer us when we call.” 


Ps cxviii. 25, R.V., “ Save now, we beseech thee hbsht‘ 


16; Ringe xi 12% 2 Chron. xxiii. 11. 
i, 25 (Adonijah), 34, 39 (Solomon). 

hammelek le-‘6lam yihyeh. 
(E.V., le-‘6lam). 
Num. xxi. 9, we-hibbit el-nehash han-nehisheth wa-hay, E.V., he lived.” 

Heb. ‘ad hdytham, E.V., they were whole,” which diaguises the Hebrew 
expression. “‘ Were healed ” would be better. 


live 


King, and answer us (wd‘dnénu with LXX.) when we call.”’ 
hbsht‘ah ham-melek. 
na), O Lord: O Lord, we 


ge v.36; Pe il 2 In 2 Kings vi. 26 the context shows | 


In 1 Kings i, 31 we have “ Let my lord 
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Vill. 5, JY. V. recover. 


answer‘wes that he was able to “ revive” or “live again.”’* — 
According to 2 Kings xx., when Hezekiah was ill, he was told ee i 
at first by Isaiah that he would die and not “‘ live * on ‘é revive.’ ’} 
He repalihad, however, of his evil ways, and thereupon was healed | in 
by’ Isaiah and “revived or “ lived again.”’} e same verb 
is used of dead persons “‘ coming to life again.’’§ The causative | 
forms of the — Piel and .d Hiphil, are used both in the sense of = 
reviving ” or “ giving new life to,”|| and of “ bringing tolife 
again.’ In 1 Sam. ii. 6 Yahweh is described as “One who — 
causes to die and makes alive again, who brings down to Sheol | it 
and brings up again,’’ and the Participle Piel is used, mehayyeh. — 
The same expression is used of Yahweh in Neh. ix. 6, though j it 
in this passage it means simply One who causes to live and to i i | 
live on, or One who gives life to. The runs: “‘ Thou — 
art the Lord, even thou alone; thou hast made ‘devaivens the _— 
heaven of heavens, with, all their host, the earth and all things . Te 
that are thereon, the seas and all that is in them, and thou art Tie 
He who causes them all to live (and live on),** and the host of ; a 
heaven worships thee.’’ A Psalmist, it may be added, describes i 
Yahweh as “ the fountain of life ” (xxxvi. 10), and in Jeremiah ae 
He is described as the fountain of living water (ii. 13, xvii. | 
I turn now to the New Testament. According to Luke x. 28, — 
when a certain lawyer asked Jesus what he could do to inherit 
eternal life, Jesus asked him whether he knew what was written i i J 
in the Torah. He replied that he did, and that the Torah _ 
advised a man to love God wholeheartedly, and his neighbour — 
as himself, whereupon Jesus is reported to have said, “This 
do, and thou shalt live” (R.V.). Here the word “live” 
obviously means: “ sain new and abiding life.” In Mark v.tt — 
we are told that a diseased woman. (verse 25) touched Jesus’ . 7) 
garment, ‘‘ for she said, If I touch but his garments, I shall be : a 
made whole.” So R.V., but R.V.mg. has, “‘I shall be saved,”  F 


which represents more literally an Greek (sdthésomat).. The . 
Old Syriac is missing, but the Syriac Peshitta has ‘I shall live,”’ 
meaning “‘ I shall get new life.” So also in verses 28. and 34, and 
in Luke viii., while R.V. has “ Daughter; thy faith hath made 
thee whole,” R.V.mg., closely following. the Greek, has.“ hath 


viii. 10, 14. E.V. “recover.” knew, 20 the narrative tells us, 


, way-ye Of, 1, 9, 21. 
§ 2 Kings xiii. 21, E.V. “‘ he revived ”; Isa. xxvi. 14, 19. | 
|| Piel, Pss. lxxx. 19, lxxxv. 7, oxix. 25, 37, 40, ote., oxiiii. 11; Hliphil, 2 Kings v. 7; 


1 Som, it 6; Deut xxxii. 39; Hos, 
t. ; vi. 2; 
** Heb., we-'altah mehayyeh 'eth-kullam. E.V. “and thou them all.” 
tt Heb. mebér hayyim, mayim Of. W. W. Adonis und 
Esmun, 1911, p. 385 ff. 
Of. Luke viii. 43-48. 
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saved thee,” and the Syriac Peshitta has, ‘‘ hath dia thee to 
live,’ meaning “ hath given thee new life.” The same thing is 
found in the story of the healing of the blind man in Mark x. 


(verse 52); and at the end of the story of the lepers in Luke xvii. 


(verse 19). In these: two cases the Old Syriac has been pre- 


served and agrees with the S Peshitta. In Matt. i. the 
Lord is said'to have spoken to Joseph in a dream (verse 21), and 
to have said of Mary, *‘ And she shall bring forth a son; and 


thou shalt call his name Jesus, for it is he that shall save (so 
R.V., following the Greek) his people from their sins.”” Here 
the Syriac Peshitta has “‘ for he shall cause the people to live 
(revive, or recover) from their sins ”; and the Old agrees, 
except that the Curetonian has “ the world ’’ for “‘ his people.’’* 

to “seer said to the woman who 


Im Luke vii: Jesus is 
sins are forgiven 


had anointed His feet (37 /f.), first 


(48), and then, according to R.V., foll the Greek, “ Thy 
faith hath saved thee.”’ The Syriac Peshitta and the Old Syriac 


have “ hath caused thee to live,” meaning, I take it, “ 
thee new life.” In 1 Tim. i. 15, again, where B.V.., following the 
Greek, has “‘ faithful is the saying, a kad worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners,’ the 


Syriac Peshitta has “to cause sinners to live (or revive).”” The 
use’ of this expression in reference to sin is , and the 


“and when the ed man turns back from his wickedness 


which he has done he shall cause his soul (or his self) to live 

(or revive; Heb. yehayyeh).”” The word for wickedness here is 
rish'ah. The common Hebrew word for “sin,” and the Greek 
word, means “‘a missing of the mark.” In ancient times sin 
seems to have been regarded as a kind of physical or psychical 
disease. Like any other disease, it could be cured by a Healer. 
The wicked man has gone astray or gone wrong. He has lost 


his vitality or life. ge beak, to recover it. He has, 
In the story of Jairus’s da 


reported to have said to the messengers, ‘‘ Fear not, only a 
and she'shall be made whole.’ So R.V., but R. V.mg., follo 
the Greek, has “‘ shall be sav: ~ while the Syri iac Peshitta an 
the Old Syriac have “ live,” meaning here | «4 live again.” In 
Luke xviil., get a blind man begs to have his sight restored, 
Jesus } is reported to have said, according to R.V., “ Receive thy 


Jeous (Joshua) was to be named because he would be 


Giver of 
But now being made ‘free'from sin, and become servants 


t Of. Rom. 


of God, ye have your fruit unto sanctification, and the end. eternal life. For the 
wages of sin is death; but the free gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord.”’ 
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THE MEANING OF “SALVATION ” 169 
sight, thy faith hath made thee whole.” R.V.mg., following the ot 
Greek, has again “‘ hath saved thee,” while the Syriac Peshitta :* 
and the Old Syriac have ‘‘ hath caused thee to live,”’ meaning . one 
‘“‘hath given thee new life.”’ In Matt. xviii: 11* we read in 
R.V., which follows the Greek, ‘‘for the Son of man.came to _ 
save that which ‘was The Syriac Peshitta has “ cause 
that which was to live,” meanin y ‘‘to _ 
give new life to which was "The Olds Old as 
by the Curetonian ‘agrees. In Sin. the clause is 
xv. 31.the chief priests and scribes, looking at the 
cross, are reported to have exclaimed, “ He saved. others ; him- | if 
self he cannot save.”{ So R.V., following the Greek. ‘The Ti 
Syriac Peshitta, and the Old Syriac as it survives in‘Sin.,§ have i 
“He caused others to live (or to revive); himself-he isnot able 
to cause to live (or to cause to revive). In;Mark xvi. 16 
Jesus is reported to have said, according to 'R:V., following 
Greek, “He that. believeth and is baptized shall be saved,, but — 
he that disbelieveth shall be The Syriac, Peshitta 
has: ‘‘ He that believeth and.is'baptized shall live (have new 
life), but he that believeth not shall be condemned | (or igo — 
under).’’|| In the Old Syriac as preserved in Sin. the narrative : 
ends at verse 8, and in Our. verse 16-has-not:survived. ‘The 
passage is of special interest, because in ancient:times, and still _— 
among peoples of the lower culture, sprinkling with water is _— 
associated with initiation into a new life or a new birth. 
These are a few examples taken out of many. to illustrate i 7 
the fact: that ‘out e New Testament, where the. Greek _ 
has “‘ be sa or ‘‘ save,” the Syriac,: both in the Peshitta 
and imthe Old frequently bas “lin ‘live or ‘‘ cause to live.”’ 
I could give other examples from most of the books of the New : a 
Testament. Equally common:thro t the New Testament of : 
is the phenomenon that where the Greek has “salvation ” or i 
“Saviour,” the Syriac has “life” or “Giver-of Life 
who causes to live ” 8 
In Luke i. 77,in the Hymn of Zacharias, R.V.,;follow- 
ing the Greek, has “to give knowledge of salvation, unto 
eople,’’ the Syriac Peshifta and the’ Old Syriac as preserved.in 
in. have “‘:that of life to his 
* Cf. Luke xix. 10. 
ation which ba ental 
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already, corresponds to an Arabic word with 


R.YV., following 


“day of life.” This 
‘in the day of salvation did I succour thee ”’ is a quotation from 
Isa. xlix. 8, where the Hebrew has 


trembling 


‘wise unto salvation,” the Syrine 
writings which are able to 
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In Luke xix. 9, where R.V., following the Greek, has “‘ to-day is 
ret ona come to this house,” the Syriac Peshitta and the Old 


~ tare (C. and 8.) have “ to-day i is life come to this house.” 


house was tine of Zaccheus, with whom Jesus abode, and 
who was reputed to be a'sinner. Here again a sinner gains new 
life. In John iv. 22, where the woman of Samaria is reported, 
according to R.V., following the Greek, to have said, “ for 
salvation is from the J ews,” the Syriac Peshitta has “ for life 
is from the Jews,” and the Old Syriac (C. and 8.) “ for life is 
from Judah.” In Acts xiii. 26, where R.V. Jone the Greek, 
has “ to us is the word of this ‘salvation sent forth,” the Syriac 
Peshitta has “‘ the word of life.” In Acts xiii. 47, “where R. V., 


following the Greek, has “ that thou shouldest be ‘for salvation 
to the uttermost of the earth,” the Syriac Peshitta has 
“that thou shouldest be for life.” This passage is of 


interest because it is a quotation from Isa. xlix. 6, where the 


inted out 
e possible 
meaning “abundant life.’ In Acts xvi. 17, ities R.YV., 
following the Greek, has, ‘‘ These men are servants of the Most 
ae God, which proclaim unto you the way of salvation,” the 
Syriac Peshitta has “ the way of life.’ In 2 Cor. vi, 2, where 
the Greek, has “for he saith, At an acceptable 
time I hearkened unto thee, And in a day of salvation did I 
succour thee: behold, now is the acceptable time; behold, now 
is the day of salvation,” the Syriac -Peshitta has in both cases 
again is of special interest, because “‘ and 


Hebrew has yeshi‘ah, which, with yesha‘, as I have 


yeshti'ah. 
the Syriac translator interprets yeshiah as “ life.” 
Eph. i. 13, where R.V., following the Greek, has “‘ the word of 
truth, the gospel of your salvation,’’ the Syriac Peshitta has 
or your life.” In Phil. ii. 12, where R.V., follo 
G has “ work.out your own salvation with fear 
Ly the Sy ¢ Peshitta has “ work out the cultivation 
hand) of your li In 2 Tim. iii. 15, where R.V., following 
e Greek, has “‘ the ales writings which are able to make thee 
Peshitta has “ the sacred 
e thee wise unto life.” 
Saviour, again, is represented in the Syriac, as I have 


mentioned, by mahyand, who causes to live” or the 


** Giver of Life.” The term is used of God in the New Testament, 


_ just as, méshi‘a is in the Old Testament Psalms, as well as of 


esus. In Luke i. 47, where R.V., following the Greek, has 
" And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour,” the Syriac 
Peshitta has “in God my oe and the Old Syriac, as 
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THE MEANING OF “ SALVATION” 7 


preserved in Sin., “in God, the Life-giver.” In John iv. 42, 
where R.V., following the Greek, has “ for we have heard for 
ourselves, and know that this is indeed the Saviour of the 
world,”’ thie Syriac Peshitta has “ that this truly is the Messiah, 
the Giver of Life to the world.”” So also the old § (C. ond 
S.), with the omission, however, of “the Mess ah 

Acts v. 31, where R.V., following the Greek closely, has, “ Him 
did God exalt with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, 


for to give repentance to Israel and remission of sins,” the 
Syriac Peshitta has “ Head and Life-giver.’’ The giving of 


life or of new life is associated a with the removal of sin. 
In Eph. v. 23, where we read in Greek of Christ as being “ the 
saviour of the body ” (R.V.), the Syriac Peshitta has “ the Giver 
of Life to the body. ” In Phil, iii. 20, where R.V., following the 
Greek, has, ‘‘ for our citizenship is in heaven, from whence also 
we wait for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, ”* the Pei 
Peshitta has “for our Life-giver, our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

1 Tim. i. 1, where the reference seems to be to God, we have in 


R.Y., following the Greek, “‘ according to the commandment of. 
God our Saviour,” but in the Syriac Peshitta “ according to the 


commandment of God, our Life-giver.” So also in ii. 3, where 
again the reference seems to be to God, the Syriac Peshitta has 
“God our Life-giver.” In 1 Tim. iv. 10, where the reference 
seems to be to Jesus, we read in R.YV., following the Greek, of 
“the living God, who is the Saviour of all men.” The Syriac 
Peshitta has “ who is the Life-giver of all men.”’ In Titus i. 3, 
where R.V., following the Greek, has “‘ according to the com- 
-mandment of God our Saviour,” the reference being apparently 
to God, the Syriac Peshitta has “God our Life-giver.” The 
same Greek word, owrjp, as applied to Jesus, is represented in 
the Syriac Peshitta by “ Life-giver ” or “ Giver of Life,” also 
in Titus ii. 13, iii. 4and6.* In 1 Tim. vi. 13, it may be added, 
there is a passage vaghetes reads in R.V., closely following the Greek, 


char thee i in the t of God who quickeneth<all things.” 
The R.V.mg. gives a more literal translation, “ who pre- 
serveth all things alive.’ The Syriac Peshitta has “who 


causeth ev to live,” or “ who giveth life to everything.’ 

The Syriac e of which I have given examples is by no 
means confined to the New Testament. Baudissin has men- 
tioned, without giving any examples, that in Syriac God or 
Jesus is 


B& * In Greok literature, several deities, male and female, are described a8 cwrjp— 
Asclepios, Hercules, A ite. The feminine 


used as an e thot of protecting goddesses, such as 
It is used sie ta the sense of ‘ 


English Lexicon, 8th edition, 1901, s.v. ae 
T This reminds us of the expression in Neh. ix. 6, mehayyeh ‘eth-kulldm. 
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‘fondamental meaning of religion is. “Lite, and Li 


THEOLOGY 


sense of “the health-bringer.”* F.C. Burkitt has noted the 
same thing, and has given some references to the ‘Gospels in 
the Syriac New Testament. He has called attention also to 
the fact that Aphraates, who used the Diatessaron with its 
early form of text, usually has “to live’’ where the ‘Greek 


has “to be saved. : “Furthermore, he has su ggested that this 


identification of “ salvation ” and “ life ”’ is the, genuine Aramaic 
usage, and that “‘the Greek-Gospels have in this instance 
introduced a distinction which was not made by Christ and his 
Aramaic-speaking disciples.” The Christianity planted in 
the Euphrates valley, says Burkitt, in the latter half of the 
second century, “seems to have developed more slowly—in 
other words, less—than that of the Greeks.”’ In 
reading the Gos lsin ‘the Old Syriac we are reminded, itis true, 
ate turn, that we are with “ mere translations and 
en tions of the Greek ls,’’ but. we feel also that we.are 
nted by ‘‘ translations which have often the rare oppor- 


| tunity “em bisa more exact and more happy than the original 
Phe giver or ‘‘ Giver of Life ’’as applied 


“to as is inthe writings of Aphraates.§ 
As applied both to: er rag it is common also in the 

Syriac of the Apocryphal Acts of Judas Thomas where the 
Greek text ‘has sdéér.|| ‘It is Samad. also an the writings of 
Ephraem Syrus:4] 

Enough has been said to teins strongly the suggestion 
made by Burkitt that Jesus described Himself, aud was de- 
seribed, in accordance with Aramaic usage as! Life-giver or (tiver 
of Life, mahyan@, rather than.as Saviour. Jf-this,were.so, the 
Fourth , in the general impression of the teaching of 
Jesus which it-gives, may be felt to reflect that 
than do the ‘The description “ Giver of ;Life” 
indicates that Jesus came to give. da new sense of life, 
anew a ion of life, anew access of life. 
therefore to find an American psychologist | ‘that the 
more 


* Adonis und Esmun, 1911, . 398. | 

Christianity the -Roman Dmpire, “22. Of. Frank Gavin, 
andthe Jews,” Journ. of the Boconf Or. Re ‘Research, October, 
have shown above, the usage is not confined to the Gospels. 


Patrologia Syriaca, i., 1894. ‘The passages, p. 788, 1. Sofand 
p. 813, 1. 20 ff. are very interesting. 

Peper on Life-eymbole in the Apooryphal Acta of Thomas in Oriens, 
‘¥ See T. J.. Lamy, Sancti Ephraem Syri Hymni et Sermones, 1882, etc. In the 
Acta of Judae Thomas Jeeus is described also as "the Medicine of Life”; and in the 
as “the Medicine of Life ” and “ the Pearl.” See my 
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abundant,”’ and to reflect that this, as a matter of fact, is the 
meaning which modern Christians, in ever increasing numbers, 
are CO to pai, or to rediscover in Christianity.* | ‘The 
idea of being * ” or redeemed or delivered. by the blood { 
of Jesus. from the wrath of God here or hereafter has little a 
meaning for men and women of to-day. We are “saved ”’ 


when we.gain new life and true life. Weare “ saved. ? when we f 
learn, to. pierce the, dead husk of life and to penetrate to the . &§ 
living kernel.. Weare ‘‘ saved ’’ when we succeed in rer : 

_ or apprehending the spiritual realities hidden. behind 


— 


phenomena. .We are “‘saved”’ when. we learn to 
and realize the One and. the. Eternal, the unity. the 
diversity, the harmony behind the discord, the permanent 
behind the perishing. Salvation, means a new birth, a or 


CANON LAW, ENGLISH AND ROMAN: 
_SOME NOTES ON MAITLAND... ore 


MishehitD s book, Roman Canon Law in the Church of England, 
appeared in 1898. Apparently the views therein ‘expressed 
won general acceptance, and they still hold the field because the 
argument therein developed has not been answered nor have 
Maitland’s grave omissions, silences, assumptions, and fallacies 
been pointed out. But the time has come when the subject 
of Canon Law in the Church of England must be faced, because 
it has ceased to be academic and has become practical, now 
that the Church Assembly is at work. The following criticisms 
are offered as a contribution to the subject by one who is anxious 
to arrive at a true vision of the matter in the past as some guide 
to the future, rather than concerned with any interpretation or 
presentation ‘of that past in the way of a brief for some 
ticular policy. Incidentally the writer thinks he has led 
upon the true way of looking at which reconciles the 
opposite views held d e Stubbs-Maitland controversy. 
Broadly speaking, Stubbs maintained that in this country 
before the Reformation Canon Law was English; Maitland that 
it was Roman. These notes go to show where both were right 


and both wrong, and that the problem is not so difficult a asl 
been thought. 


* See Edward Sctibner Ames, The Peychology Religious Experience, 1910 
XV. 
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area of 


churches. Roughly speaking, 


be taken generally as including all re 


| secular clergy by filling up the gaps. There was no intention 


is amply borne out by the story of the foundation of 
- the monasteries, and of the centuries of labour devoted by the 


THEOLOGY 


It was not until the year 1223 that practically the whole 
England was divided into parishes. The process had 
taken time. Until then there were churches here and there 
attached to manors and served by priests appointed by the 
representatives of their founders. Over these priests and their 
congregations the bishops exercised jurisdiction. But the 
jurisdiction was not always absolute seeing that the necessity 
for the bishop’s approval of an appointment was frequently 
disputed.* ‘There were tracts of more or less waste land 
between’ the districts which lay in close proximity to such 


picture suggested is that of 
the pioneer stage of a missionary enterprise j in @ thinly populated 


co 
‘When what is called-the monastic earn of the Middle 
Ages came, monasticism de from the original idea of the 
oot monasteries—isolation from the world—and took a turn 
e direction of service. 


‘For convenience the term monasticism is used; but it must 


ligious communities other 
than parochial clergy. The attempt was made by the monas- 
teries to serve the non-provided areas with yg ay ministra- 
tion. There was the intention to supplement the work of the 


monks to the reclamation of waste lands, the education of 
unschooled minds, the conduct of H fe ublic business, and the 
discharge of hospitality as well to the whole as to the sick. 
Citeaux, Fountains, Ely, Bievaulx, Mont St. Michel, jump to 
the memory at once. 

The question at once arose, Under whose ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction were these new places and the congregations thereto 
attached ? From the.monks generally came the answer. We 


are under the Jurisdiction of our Mother House, our Founder; ; 
the Pope i 


is OUr superior. 

As a matter of fact, this attitude of the monks was contrary 

to the 5th Canon of Ni ‘icra, and the 4th and 8th Canons of 

Chalcedon. But apart from that technicality there was nothing 

unreasonable in the answer. It was based on exactly the same 
rinci ple as is the observance of German Law in e German 
Ohenky 3 in London today, or the law of any other country 

in that country’s embassy. But reasonable as the principle is 


* The evidence is too sbundant to need detailed citation. General reference 
can be made to the investiture dispute, to ° * Parish ” in Ollard and Crosse’s Dic- 
tionary, and to Bingham’s Antiquities, Book ix., ch. viii., § 6. 
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CANON LAW, ENGLISH AND ROMAN is 


when applied within severe limitations, it is unreasonable when 
applied wholesale all over a country. re means divided 
jurisdiction. 

The reply in the two English provinces was characteristically 
shrewd—and muddled—and practical. The provinces were 
divided into parishes. Thus all the areas came visibly within 
the jurisdiction of the bishops—nomi . Butas most, if not 


all, monasteries and some other peculiars—<e.g., royal hunting 


foreste—were excepted, the muddle remained; and there 
remained with it, in ractice, the dual system by which the 
bishops exercised j iction over the parishes under Provincial 


Canon Law, and the Pope over the monasteries under Papal 
Canon Law. Of course, there was a certain amount of over- 
lapping, as ¢.g., when the advowson or tithe of a was 
monastic property. At the same time, the of Nicea 
and Chalcedon were reasserted by the bishops in @ maxim to the 
effect that “the constitution of an Archbi binds all in his 
Province.”’ ‘The monasteries seem to at fo wed this vr 


they 

"the cher charneteristically answer was to build a 
church close alongside the monastery wherever the po 
rendered it necessary, and where one had not een 
pre as ¢.g., at Westminster. The monks were elpful 
enerally in building churches. For example, the monks of 
t. Albans built Redbourne Church and bly its then 
cha at Flamstead—both of which were turned into parish 
churches in 1223 by Hugh Wells, Bishop of Lincoln, after the 
monks hed built them. In Rochester there was’no church at 
all for the parish .of St. Nicholas, so the monks provided an 
altar for the parish in the nave of their church: goodwill 
of the monks is further proved by the fact that many prominent 

e Textus Roffensis gives the list at Rochester. 

It seems therefore obvious that in the time of Henry II. 
there was a dual system of ecclesiastical jurisdiction—episcopal 
for parishes, papal for monasteries, although’ the lather was & 
breach of Canon Law and was disputed. | 


It has been necessary to sketch that view of pened life 


in the time of Henry IT. because Maitland has not only ignored 
it, but assumed that parishes then were as they are today. 
On page 107 of his book he 
monks of St. Frideswide starting suits in the | 
the reign of Henry II., he has proved that the bishops of the 
two English provinces are ignored, and he implies that they 
have no legitimate jurisdiction independently of the Pope 
a not even in parishes. Maitland’s own footnote (3) 


Court in 


argues that because he finds the 
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THEOLOGY 


on page 107 admits that at a later date (t.e., after the division 
into 


parishes had taken effect) there are only a few suits, and 
that they go to the “ English ’ Courts. The term Provincial, 
or Episcopal Courts would have been better. Maitland has 
mistaken the position, which does not prove that Roman 
jurisdiction overrode the jurisdiction of the diocesan bishops, but 
does prove that in Henry II.’s reign the areas of jurisdiction 
were different. This explains why the “ Sext ’’ was published 
-im-the church of the Friars Preachers at Oxford. It was a 
Roman Law book, and was published in a place claiming to be 
under Roman jurisdiction. Maitland notes the fact ( 131), - 
but thisinterprete it by describing the book as pabli in the 
The sabeecuent development of the position bears out this 
view and discredits Maitland’s.. When our archbishops asserted 
over all the monastic missions and 


their jurisdiction by 
all in their provinces, they were 


the obedience 
Si guilty in papal eyes of an impertinence. But in the 


of the Churchmen in their provinces it was no less 


ieiertindilt for the Pope to counterclaim the obedience of the 
whole of the Church in this country. _ 


Churchmen of these provinces the papal 


claim to. ion over them again and again—for example, 
at the Council of Otho (the d of which can find no room 


in this brief article) and at the Council of Lyons, as noted by 
Robertson in his Der. 


The English Parliament repudiated the papal elaim: to 


jurisdiction over the whole Church again and The list 
of statutes so doing between Henry Il. and Henry VIII. is far 
too long to give eet. The dispute lasted centuries. 


But during centuries life went on and business had to be 
i ‘There came into existence a practical concordat. 
<9 pealed to in such cases, as Maitland points out, the 
tae rer itually appointed as his Commissioners to hear the 
case holders of English benefices, and the archbishops (one of 
whom was legatus natus) allowed such courts to sit ‘and give 
jue’ t. £6 But it did not 


settle the main issue. 
At long last. Henry VIII., with his Celtic love of academic 

_ perfection and his brutal courage in making fresh starts, settled 

the matter effectively by ge rid of the monasteries. That 
settled all questions of ae. over them. Concurrently he 
secured that in future no disciplinary Canon Laws of the Church 
in England could possibly claim any authority other than that 
of the English Church, including both clergy and laity. The 


consent of the clergy was to be given positively in Convocation, 
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the consent of the laity given positively by his own personal 
consent, and negatively: by there being no. ‘statute to the 
cont 


This solution of Henry VIII. got rid finally of the uestion 
of papal jurisdiction in the provinces of Canterbury and York. 


Right through the Reformation in England orem rather 
than doctrine was the crux. * 


This solution, however, left the tieation : as to the 
domestic Canons of the Church of England, and did so rer are 4 a 
in the Act for the Submission of the Clergy of 1534; Itis 


noting that the last clause but one of that Act tacitly op 
and uses the dual division of law suits papal and ie 


that a previous section in transferring 
tobe to the King leaves them in the hands of sella Hil 
by the Kung instead of the Ropes 

It must not be supposed that this dual system of sdiclgainstionl f 
jurisdiction and of Canon Law existed only in these provinces, i 
and that elsewhere all over Europe there was only one yurisdic- i 
tion and only one Canon Law. | 7 
‘The difficulty did exist elsewhere, and another solution than i 
Henry VIII.’s was attem pted. The story of another attempt | 

ata is told by Van Espen in his Jus Keclestastioum 
Universum (ten folio edition, Venice, 1769); vol. i., 
p. 144 seg. Cardinal Granvell, Archbishop of Mecklenburg in 
1570, sent the canons of his provincial synod to the Roman 
authorities for approval, and was followed in his endeavour for 
harmony in the canons by his successor Hovius in the year 1607. 
If the Roman had confirmed them. all would have 
been well. But the Roman: authorities altered them; and‘ by 
the time Van Espen was writing (1673), claimed that the ‘pro- oe | 
vincial canons to be valid required pontifical authority. — 
But Van n, at the begi of chapter: v., p. 145, . if 
does not claim for this demand anything but recent custom: it 
and points out that, though at the Council of ‘Trent: it was un 
ro ‘at session after session to make such reference of e) 
ial Canons to the Roman authority necessary to their a 
validity, the proposal was postponed as inopportune time after s- fi 
time. At the end the College of Cardinals gave an “ interpreta- ae 
tion ” on the matter in these words: “‘ Que in Conciliis provin- | 
cialibus conduntur publicari non debent inconsulto Pontifice”’ 
(Canons made in provincial ought not to be published 
without the consent. of the Po On that “interpretation ”’ ie 
quotes Petrus de : “ Dissimulandum hon esse 
es per hanc declarationem, auctoritatem Synodorum ii 
Frovincialium limitibus quibusdam vim aper- it 
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- authority that was behind Canon Law in 


THEOLOGY 


synodi ’’ (We cannot pretend 
otherwise than that the Cardinals by this declaration circum- 
scribed-the authority of Provincial Synods within certain limits, 


78 


by tara € to bear upon the words of the Tridentine 


de out that these declarsdions have 


no force of law in France; and Van adds that notorious! 
they have no force of law in Belgium, and states that thoug 
bishop Granvell in 1570 and Archbishop Hovins in 1607 
sent their ‘Provincial Canons to Rome for prs where 
they were somewhat changed, the changes were entirely dis- 
accepted by the Prince had eir own force and were 
stall o when he wrote. . | 
This brief glimpse of the problem in other provinces will help 
us to deal. some of Maitland’s statements about the nat 
England. Maitland’s 
halabaneat on this subject is given on pes 16 and 17, 


with the references in the notes: 


and the synoda 
and 


“Whatever may be the power of councils the pope is princeps of the 
vgorem. The pope is above 
two months 
decretals 


Church. Quod principi it legis habet 
law. Any 1 constitution made by the pope is bindi 
after its publication even on those who are ignorant of it. 
wills thea To dispute the authority 
Un guilty time when obatinate heresy ise 
capital crime. 

__.“ This last is no private opinion ofa glossator ; it isa principle to which 
the archbishops, bishops, and clergy of the province of Canterbury have 


adhered by solemn words. Anyone who calls in the authority of a 
decretum, of a deoretal, or of a pr or constitution, ro Naren, 


Tt seems. that the Capen in support of this passage 
in italics is peseage 
it does. bear the. Maitland giv gives to it. 
“ Nullus quoque de articulis terminatis per ecclesiam, prout in 
decretis, decretalibus, constitutionibus nostris ibus, 
swe locorum continetur,”’ with whi the passage 
opens, shows plainly that Arundel’s Canon is dealing with owr 
decrees, decretals and. constitutions, and local 
diocesan) synodals. ‘The Canon is talking of our p rovincial 
‘and decretals of General Councils. There is not one 
word in the passage to suggest anything connected with the 
Pope.or Roman Canon Law. Indeed, Lyndwood’s own 
summary excludes the Pope. “ De ecclesia oe Conciliis tam 
quam Provincialibus nemo in 
rev 
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CANON LAW, ENGLISH AND ROMAN 


On the other hand, the previous part of the passage in 
Maitland does undoubtedly refer to Roman Canon Law. . But all 
the passages quoted in support are not from the text of English 
Canons, but come from Lyndwood’s gloss, where he is expressing 
his personal opinion on the position where papal jurisdiction 
runs. Where eepss jurisdiction does not run—4.e., in parochial 
and diocesan life apart from monasteries—he has expressed 
himself of another and opposite opinion—e.g., Book ITI., Tit. 24, 
c. iii, “ Custom is the best interpreter of the laws ”’; or on the 
whole question of pluralities and the nos miserwordiam gloss; or 
on the question of patronage; or again where he says that the 
English statutum of Chichele Anglicane Ecclesia .”’ is sufficient 
to di the decretum of the Roman system; or again: 
“For such a custom which gives a. certain interpretation. to 
any doubt is not to be changed.”’ The question of the dual 
jurisdiction was such an omnipresent actuality that Lyndwood 
took it for granted as part. of the natural background of legal 
life. We have forgotten it and so misunderstood him... 
_ Asan illustration of this misunderstanding, let ustake page 10, 
where Maitland quotes Lyndwood as citing “ Vas electionis ”’ 
of Benedict XII. (which by the way Lyndwood. called an 
Extravagant) to settle the amount of money to be offered to a 
visitor by way of procuration. Only three pages later (p,.224)* 
Lyndwood says, “‘ Ubi vero consuetudo summam procurationis 
non limitat recurrendum est at ea que habentur m extrav. 
Benedicti que incipit vaselectionis.” =. 
 ‘Phis is not the same as saying, as Maitland does, that to 
Lyndwood vas electionis is law. Lyndwood simply takes a 
well-known tariff as a practical way of filling a gap not filled 


page Maitland says that Lyndwood “holds that 


general council can be summoned without the authority of the 
apostolic see,” and quotes gloss per ectlestam on 
page the Provinciale and the gloss authoriate [sic] conctlit 
te see what Lyndwood does say. In the first of these 
glosses he states that “ il eralia representant uni- 
versalem Ecclesiam—et talia generalia consilia absque auctori- 
tate sedis apostolic congregari non possunt.” It is a question 
of common sense. If the apostolic see refuses to send repre- 
, Sentatives it cannot be a general council within this definition. 
It is only the courtier’s way of saying that it cannot be a 
general council if Rome absents herself; and by the same 
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bishop Theodore 668 to 690, Egbert 766 to 791, all 


ogna 
formed a handsome Pinte Soi towards the decretals of 1234. 
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80 THEOLOGY 


definition it could not be a general council i if the English Church 
were not represented. 


In the second of the above glosses Lyndwood says: “‘ Nai 
est concilium generale quod solus Papa Convocare solet,”’ 


_ Liyndwood has said as above that they cannot meet without the 


authority of the a lic see, but he does not say here, as 
Maitland makes him say, that a General Council cannot be 
summoned by anybody else. 

~Chichele had appealed from the Pope to a Gensel Council. 
Lyndwood’s answer is that it cannot be a general council unless 
the Pope agrees to sénd representatives to it. apa is 
hiding nothing, as Maitland suggests on page’15. 

This is just one illustration of the unreliability on Maitland’s 
quotations and his deductions. Here is another. On pages 
i} 1 and 112 Maitland makes much of Bracton’s notebook on 

pe: ting a writ.” In an English ecclesiastical court you 
ool ot' sue for money. Consequently any person monastic 
or other-so inclined ood have to go to a Roman court or the 
King’s court. One of ‘my predecessors here in Plantagenet 
times had his tithe-barn broken o ‘by the farmers, who 
recovered their corn: He went to the King, who happened to 
be at York, and obtained the services of his own soldier brother 
to come and put things right on behalf of the King’s court. 
ollow 
this point let us turn’aside to’ test Maitland’ 
on @ side issue. On page 6 Maitland says Lyndwood “was 
no fair representative of the English Canonists since he was pre- _ 
eminently’ learned and pre-eminently able. The mere 
that he wrote a book raises him above his fellows.’’ On page 8 
he says: “ On the other hand, the names of any English Canonists 
conspicuously absent. [Besides Liyndwood, Maitland does 
refer to Atho.]. To. begin. with, the object of the paragra be 
to, discredit English Canon Law. But if is an argument 
silence or ignorance. And it is not true. Gildas in 570, 
roduced 
Canon’ Law books. O Englishmen, Gilbert and 
Alan, edited the Compilatio Secunda (1181 to 1198)... Their work 
when revised was accepted by the University of Bol and 


Lyndwood also quotes from an Alexander and from two Lincoln 
canonists, William de Montibus, and Robert Capito, who died 
in 1253, and i is more quoted than Atho. From Hertfordshire 


- came the canonist Nicholas Gorham, who died in Paris at the 


g of the reign of Henry IV., “‘ than whom in his times 
neither England nor France saw anyone more learn 
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Another English canonist was Nicholas de Lyra (florut 
1320) of the Order of Friars Minor. Lyndwood dane him, 


though he was better known for his book on the New Testament. 
Richard Hampole, the Yorkshireman, cannot lightly be dis- 
missed, though if you want a copy of his works complete, you i 
have to go ee Berlin for it. Richard Nottingham, another Be 
canonist, was Professor of Theology at Oxford and Chancellor, a 
and wrote on his subject. 
Richard; a monk of St. Victor, in Paris, 1135, but he 
was Scotch. Richard Adagonista John’s reign, was — Hg 
a great lawyer, and wrote a the Decretum. 


(Apri 3 in our Calendar). He was good enough at Canon Law 
lace the professor in the subject at Bologna 


when he 
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fel . He was Chancellor at Oxford and Chancellor to his friend 
Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury. When Edmund got tired | i 
of papal claims an ions, he retired to the Dominican | i 
Monas of Pontigny, and Richard went with him (Matthew | 
Paris’s account). This does not look as if an marin pe a8 who 
lectured on Canon Law at es ecessarily accepted all the ZZ 
claims of the Papacy, nor as if Lyndwood was the only English . 
canonist of distinction who wrote a book on his subject. — i 
Finally, some general conclusions seem at. any mm indicated: 
1, That Roman Canon Law never held a constitutional 
ition in these provinces. | i 
2. That to have accepted papal jurisdiction. before the 
Reformation would have been untrue to history. 
3. To accept it now would be to disown the heart of the | = 
Reformation while adhering to its disabling accidents. | & 
4. To accept it at all would be to disown the principles that it 
underlie the common law of England which are embedded in fi 


the ecclesiastical common law of these provinces as mueh as in 

any other law of this country. = oar 
5. To accept it would be t allize shniahakad in upon | 

parishes in for decrees of the provinces. 


But hike this is 
J. V. BULLARD. 
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assuming 
_ authorship, apparently supposed to be the original. The 


“hold,” four times by “keep,” once by “observe”; in A.V. 
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THE NEW VERSION “QUICUMQUE 


version vult the Book 1549 was based 
on that in The Manuall of prayers, or the prymer in Englysshe, set 
out at lengthe . . . set forth by John [Hilsey], late Bishop of 
corrected the Greek version in 

Mapias Eos ris papaixns éxxdnoias, Aldus, 
Venice, 1497, which the compilers, ing the Athanasian 


“ Deposited Book ”’ contains a new version, made a few years 
ago, In the I wish 
to justify and commend some of its renderings, and to question 
others; For each verse commented on, I give first the reading 
of the version of 1549, which has been but little changed in 
subsequent revisions, then the Latin text, and then the new 
version. I refer to Hilsey’s version as H; to that of 1549 as 
C; to that in the B.M. MS. Add. 17376 (printed in 
Dissertation on the Athanasian Creed, p. 542 sqq.) as A; to 
Wyclif’s paraphrastic version (ibid., p. 544 sqg.) as W; and to 
1, Whosoever will be saved: before all things it is necessary that 

he hold: Quicumque vult salous esse, ante omnia est ut 
teneat: Whosoever would be saved: needeth before all 
(1). Since “ will” so used, in.the second and third person, 
has ceased to express volition and has become a mere future 
auxiliary, itis rightly replaced by “would.” Soin Mark viu. 35 
(ec ris .. . Aeiv, si quis «+ sequr), “Tf any 
man will come.’ of A.V. is emended “‘ If any man would come ” 
in R.V. (2) “ To hold a faith ”’ has now come to mean no 
more than “‘to believe”’ it. But-tenere fi means much 
more than this. Of nine passages in the Vulgate, analogous to 
the present one, collected by Dr. Dowden (Workmanship of the 
Prayer Book, p. 116), tenere represents xparety seven times, 
Karéxew twice; in Wyclif’s version it is rendered by “hold” 
in cases; in Tyndale and the Great Bible, four times b 


only once by “ keep,” three times by “hold,” five times by 
* hold fast ”’; in R.V. eight times by “hold fast,”’ and only once 
by “hold,” where apparently “ fast” is only omitted because 
“ stand fast” comes immediately before. Hence it is clear 
that “hold” has become weakened in meaning, and has had 


to be supplemented to express xpareiy and tenere. Con- 
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NEW VERSION OF “ QUICUMQUE VULT” 


sequently “to hold fast the Catholic faith ” rightly 
the meaning of éeneat in the text of Quicumque and of “ hold” 
in the familiar version, and applies, not to those who have 
never received the faith, but to those who already possess it, 
and warns them against apostasy. (3) But it is difficult to see 
why “before all things it is necessary that he’’ has. been 
chamabi It is absolutely a and yet excellent English and 
good in rhythm. Perhaps it was by A“ nede it is to 
hym tofore alle thinges,’ or W “it is 5 needful before alle things ”’ 
—the latter of which is better than “ needeth — all teal 


2. undeliled: énviolatam undefiled. 


| “‘ Undefiled ” may be due either to the Greek dwapnrov 
or to A “nought defouled ” or W “‘unfiled.”” It has =i 
supposed that tntegram wmviolatamque means Virginal 
integrity ”; but it is questionable whether the English conveys 
this suggestion, even if it has any value. i woul seem better 


to read “‘ inviolate ’’ with H. 


3. (1) And the Catholick Faith: Fides autem catholica: . Now the 
Catholick Faith. — 


of Sé, as can be seen on 
almost any page of the Yulanee and I cannot think that it is 
properly represented by “‘now,” which also sounds too business- 

e and suggests a lecture. And,” or a “but,” seems 
altogether preferable. 


(2) that we worship one God in Trinity ond. Trinity i in » Unity: 
unum deum trenitate, et trindtatem.m unitate veneremur : 
nity. 
to the want of a definite article in Latin, it is 
possible to take this in either of two ways. (1) If the Divine 
ni assumed, then it will mean “that we worship [the] 
one in Trinity and the Trinity in Unity.”’ ‘But since in 
this case trinitate and wnetate seem to be abstracts _(threeness, 
- oneness), it might be better to print “ in trinity” “in unity”’ 
without capi (2) If the Divine Trinity is first assumed, 
the words will mean “that we worship one God in the Trinity, 
and a Trinity in the Unity.” There can be no doubt, I conceive, 
that the first alternative is right—that we set out from the 
Divine Unity—and it is so that the new version understands the — 
words. But see below on verse 27. 


4. confounding: confundentes | 
This is scarcely a happy emendation, since ad us 5 oxdinarily 


“ confuse’ means to w into disorder or to mistake one 
thing for another; whereas confundentes means rather to make 
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coalesce, to run into’ one, to obliterate distinctions (of Seneca, 
Ep. ix. 16, resoluto mundo et dis in unum confusis, and other 
‘examples in Thesaurus linguae Lat., s.v. confundere I. d. de 
con ifustone st). ‘The fact ‘is, I suppose, that neither 
“confuse ” confound ” is used quite of 
con e, at least’in modern English, though it is difficult to 
word. “ Confounding ”’ seem to be pre- 


8,12. uncreate: inoreatus : “uncreated. 

‘The change seems quite unnecessary ‘and it s oils the 
rhythm. A comparison of verse 8 with 12, which has “ un- 
‘created ” in C, supplies an example of the extraordinarily subtle 


‘sense of sound possessed the men Of 1649 (H has" unereate 
‘in both places),” 


9, 12. immensus ; 


H has “‘immesurable”’ in 9, “ unmesurable * in 12 (so in 
Bar. iii. 25 and the Pr. of Manasses; ‘ ‘ unmeasurable.”’ renders 
dpérpytos, immensus). Incomprehensible ” represents 

Anrros of the Greek version. As applied to God axardAnmros 
has, I suppose, generally meant “incomprehensible ” in the intel- 
lectual sense—¢.g., St. Iren. Haer. i, 2 § 2, iv. 9 § 3; and St. 
_Chrysostom’s sermons de incom prehensibile, against the Ano-. 
moeans, are on the incom orehéhaibility of God in this sense, but 
he also illustrates it by the physical sense Of, at least relatively, | 
$4, hé médaryos ets 6 Kadiévres € €avrous 
evpew (quoted ‘by Harvey on fren. w.s.).— Tt ij is 
‘e doubtful which sense it was meant to bear in’C. But 
‘Hooker, £.P: v. 4, uses it the sense of infini 
presence everywhere is’ the an ‘infinite incompre- 
hensible substance (for what can erywhere but that which 
‘can nowhere be comprehended ?).”” ha of course there can 
-be no doubt that ‘ ia the\ ight sense in mque. 
‘But im point of sound it is almost intolerable here unless it is 
pron infinite. ‘‘ Unmeasurable might be preferable 
for its sound and as literally rendering YNMENSUS; 


15. ‘the Father is God, the Son is God, tad, And, the Holy Ghost: is 
Deus pater, deus filius, deus tus 
‘Father is God, the Son God, and the Holy Ghost God. 


The omission of the second and third “is” is surely a 
is _ another instance the ‘sixteenth-century 


and 
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NEW VERSION OF “QUICUMQUE VULT” 8% 


sense of sound, for which for once 1552 must have the credit. 
To insert “* is ” in the second and third places in verses 13 and oe 
would be as damaging there as its omission is here. _ 


19. acknowledge every Person by himself: singillatim unam- 
personam to confess each Person ty 


™ 


_ Hhas “ to confesse : be aratly,” which is right j in sense, since 
St im clearly goes confitert. So** to confess 


20. to say there be three gods: tres deos dicere : to speak 
WHa in sense with “A “to seien thre. goddes ” 

Gk. rpets Peods A€¢yew. . I suppose mention” or 

of ” ae be right. Is it possible that “to call them ee 

gods ’’ is meant, as in 1 Cor. viii. 


23. and of the Son: fhe: and the Son. parr ak 
A W Hall have “ of "but obviously wrongly baateisiy 


24. So there is: _Unus ergo: There is therefore. 


“therefore is an unnecessary change, prosaic and 


95. none is afore or after other, none is 


another: nthil prius aut posterius, 
no before or after, no greater or less. 


It is curious that here C in effect follows Hi in AERA eing 
rather than translating both Latin and Greek (ovder wporepoy 
Rv ovdev petlov with which A 


26. the whole three: totae tres allthre. 


In any case it should surel be “all the three” rey 
(W “all these three”). But “the whole three” is picturesque, 
and not unexampled (see New 8.0. 
and quite plain in meaning. ie 


27. (1) in all things: per omnia: ways. 
Capparently i is to render xara. the H 
has “‘ by all wayes.” sand tis su omnia might be paraphrased 
however you look it,” seems 8s better by 
“everyway.” 
shipped: untias im trinitate et im unitate adoranda 


st: the Trinity is to be vorleee in Unity, and the 
Unity in Trinity. 


The order of the Latin is that of the Sarum and of the Se 
Breviary, and of the Greek; H and'the new version follow a 
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transition expressed by ergo, which, I conceive, is some 
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better text, which reverses the order of the clauses. There i is 
here the same ambiguity as in verse 3, as to how the statement 
is to be taken, and the same possible alternatives. But since 
the words sicut jam dictum est imply that this verse only 
repeats verse 3, whichever alternative is adopted there, the 
same ought to be iy er here. But the first “alsenaktve was 
chosen in verse 3, and accordingly this verse ought to be 


rendered “a Trinity is to be worshi in the Unity, and a 
Unity in the Trinity.” 


28. He therefore that will be saved must thus think of the 
Trinity: Qui vult ergo salvus esse, ita de trinitate sentiat 
He therefore that would be saved, let him thus think of 
the Trinity. — 


Would” appears here, but in verse 1, in the 
Scottish Book of 1637; on this see Dowden, Workmanship, 


p. 114 sqq. Itisa curious that C has “ must thus think ” 
as a Latin, Greek and H (“let him thus 
understand ”’). id 


29. (1) Furthermore: Sed: 
It is sati that ‘‘ Furthermore ”’ is kept against s all 
the authorities (AB but Gk. 


(2) also believe tly i in the Incarnation: tut. incarnationem 
wer. oredat : also believe. the 


e t Opbas y it sho ** believe 
faithfully the ore Seng also”; “in” disap first 3 in the 
Scottish Book of 1637 and then i in the Book O 1662." sip 


30. For; ergo : Now. abe 
‘There is sans same objection to “now ”’ here as in verse 3; 
and besides it does not seem in any sort of way to represent the 


‘the follows 


like this: “‘ To satisfy this demand, therefore, you must believe.’ 
And the only wa to represent this would seem to be: “‘ The 


32. reasonable: reasoning. da 


. But, rationalis does not mean “ reasoni * which is ratio- 
cinalis or ratiocinabilis. “ Rational soul *” is plain, straight- 
forward, natural English. _ 


30. inferior: : minor : less. 


A W “less”; Gk. €\arrav. Less ”’ as correlative to 
the “ greater ’’ of St. John xiv. 28. 
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NEW VERSION “QUICUMQUE VULT” 
34. yet he is not two, but one Christ: non duo tamen, sed unus ge 1} 
est christus : yet he is not two, but is one Christ. | ot 
H “yet is there not twain but one Christ”; A “hii ben | 11) 
nought two bot o christ.’”’ In Latin the verb is naturally in | 1 
the second clause, as in English it is necessarily in the first; Tf 
consequently the new rend looks like a mixture of Latin ) ii 
and. and the result is ugly. C is quite unambiguous, . 
and the second “is ’’ quite unnecessary and in fact 
35. (1) One: Unus autem : One however. ia 
H “Truly he is one.” “However” is both ugly and i} 
prosaic, and too strong as a rendering of 

or, as in C, nothing at all, is much to be prefe t} 

(2) not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but by taking | 7a 
‘of the manhood: non conversione divinitatis in carnem, sed | Oe 
assumptione humanttatis : not by conversion of Godhead | 
into flesh, but by taking manhood. ; i 

By the excision of “ the” before “ Godhead ” and “ man- 
rightly. But ‘ ” instead of “taking of man- 
seems from the Latin, and it 
the elism of the clauses, and also modifies 
the abstractness of the statement. 

36. One not confusion: nus ommino non con- 
fustone : One —— me by confusion. 7 | 

W “is algatis oo”; H “ one to all ententes.” ‘This | q 
of course may be right. But at ve not found this punctua- 
tion in any text ancient or modern, except in the Langres — 

Breviary of 1830, which has Unus ommino, non confusione : 

(2) omnino non is so familiar a combination that it might be 

_ thought that the writer, if he had meant unus omnino, non, _ | 

would have avoided the ible a 


ambiguity by saying. omnino lee 
unus, non, or the like ; (3) the purpose of the clause is to expound | 
how: “ although He be God and man ”—and ‘therefore ex 
hypothesi not “one altogether ’’—He is yet “one Christ.’”’ It 
seems, therefore, at least ; probeble that what is meant is Unus, | 
omnimo non confusione, One, in no, sort by confusion.”’ 


37. as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man: sicué anima 
rationalis et caro unus est homo : as reasoning soul and 


‘flesh is one man. | 
as the reasonable soul and fleshly body is or maketh 


one man’’: A “as reasonable soul and “flesh” W “Sasa 
reasonable soul and flesh.” On “ reasoning ° * gee on verse 32. 
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Since one man is an individual, it seems evident that ‘‘ the ’’ or 
“arational soul’ isright. = 


A “han to rise’: “*shal rise’: H “‘ must rise’ 
Must rise” ‘absurd, for Ww ny 
should it be supposed that the writer was likely to say any suc 


thing? He might well have said “ must give account” in the _ 


next verse; but“ must rise again *” has no plausibility. (2) It 
is true that habere with the infinitive can and does. sometimes 
mean “‘ have to,” “* must,” as it may also mean “‘ can,”’ but it is 
also commonly used for the simple future,* and in this sense it 
so far seevisiol that, as everybody knows, i in all the Romance 
languages, except Rumanian, it becomes the exclusive form of 
the future, so that “aimerai,” “amerd,” “ameré,” are all 
simply amare habeo; and indeed in Spanish, tall comparatively 


modern days, the auxiliary. might. still, in certain forms of 


fe eon be kept separate from the main verb (see ¢.g., in the 


sixteenth-century version of the New Testament, Acts xxiii. 3 
“ Herirte ha Dios,” ““ God will smite thee ”’), and it is still so in 


Jewish Spanish (see Hanssen, Spanische Grammatik. auf histo- 
rischer Grundlage, Halle, 1910, p. 91). Resurgere habent therefore 


means orsg ** will rise.” Evidently for the sake of rhetorical 


variety, in these verses the writer uses all three possible forms 


of the future: venturus est, resurgere habent, redditurt sunt, bunt. 
“shall come,’’. must.rise,” 


will go.”’..The present English third person 


“shall give, 


future is “ will”; ~ shall ”’ is a Jussive. The only alternative is 


“is to,” “are to’ >. but even these may suggest a jussive sense. 


42. faithfully : fideliter firmiterque : faithfully and steadfastly. 


C was derived from the Gk. which has mirras alone, and 
the new version a simply corrects. 
K. 


TEACHING MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE: REPLY DR. CHARLES 


Or all social problems none strikes so deeply, or ramifies so 


widely, into the life of human soci 


as the prol lem of marriage. 
If all questions of morality are 


nately different forms of 


. the one question, “How are we to live hephert ” then there 


* See Hoppe, where, I fancy, some of 

the passages under the 2 “must” t to be under 3 “will.” Of the 
from Lactantius ci Vilaee enh in one certainly, and in both 
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CHRIST ON MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


is surely: no instance in which this question presents more 
crucial issues than those we find in regard to marriage: for 


89 


affords the supreme example of the combination of 
radical differences. It is the fashion nowadays, no doubt, 
to ignore or to belittle the difference of the sexes; to assume as 
an axiom ne women — be assimilated as much as possible 
to men; and to regard the gro uality of women with men 
in regard to the franchise itn, be pore as indicating that 
differences of sex are not so fundamental as mankind has 
always supposed. The obstinate facts of social life, tewever; 
show no nore of endorsing this opinion. = => 


expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. 


It. is. still teue that we find life’s enrichmeith: chiefly in the 
markedness of the distinctions-and differences co 
in it, and in the skill and harmony with which these differences 
are adjusted... Just as religion becomes dull, and indeed mean- 
ingless, .1 in proportion. as the distinction between God: and man 
is blurred, so social life depends for half its savour on the 
distinction of the sexes. It is the most fundamental distinction 
in human nature; and marriage, which is the composi of it, 
is therefore the most interesting and most important pier 


in morals... 
That being ‘so,. that,. on 
religion. 


— - 


‘ 
- 
we 
4 


know what the Founder of our 
taught upon the subject. Different individuals will, no: doubt, 
approach His in different ways. Those who: believe 
in Jesus as the incarnate Word of, God. will naturally attach 
to His words and to the standard. which He; proclaims an 
authority which is absolute; and, if the record of His. bee: 
is in any. point obscure or in need of interpretation, they 
be content to seek for guidance from, that. Church: which He 
entrusted with authority to. bind and.to loose.in»His Name. 
There are, however, many others who do not accept the full 
belief of the Church as to our Lord’s Person, and yet. who 
endeavour in their daily lives to. follow and. carry)out, His 
principles of conduct ; roo it is important that. we should so 
elucidate our Lord’s mind and. as to commend it to 
the conscience and reason of all such... The defence of Christian. 
marriage requires, therefore, a twofold process: first, a critical 
uiry into the evidence of Christ’s.: on the subject; 
secondly, a critical discussion of its substance and its 
is with the first of these that the 


concerned. 
Our enquiry will most suitably. 


oik some review of 


the conditions prevailing among the Jews of our Lord’s day 
7 
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before’ this court in cases of divorce 
mm the 


90 THEOLOGY 
with regard to marriage and divorce; and we are fortunate in 
having at our la most erudite study of them from the 


n..0 a Jewish scholar. In the first series of his Studses mm 
harisaism and the. Gospels (1917), the late Dr. Israel Abrahams 
roblem of ** Jewish Divorce 
and the dllowing ‘points’ maybe par- 


devoted his ninth arg. en to the 
in the First Century ’’; 
bserved : 
> of the most ‘notices bie facts of Jewish law and 
cama marriage was that the only partner who 
could. divorce was the man: the wife had no t+ whatever 
to divorce, or even to leave, her husband. The whole 
of divorce, from start to finish of the suit, rested entirely with 
the man. The truth is that marriage was for the Jews of that 
age an essentially one-sided affair; and the subordination of 
women was carried to length s which undoubtedly involved 
them in real and serious hardships. So unlimited, indeed, was 
the power which a man had ‘to divorce his wife that in the 
first century B.C. special legislation had to be enacted to ensure 
to women their rights in their Kethubah or marriage bebeiement—~ 
a measure which set an effective check to hasty divorce. 
2: The grounds of divorce were correspondingly éasy. — 
simplest case: was that of divorce by mutual consent, i 
the n formalities were of the fewest. In each Jewish 
town ‘there was a regular court of three Rabbis, ‘ealled the 
with the hearing of ordinary marital disputes ; 


Beth Din; charged 
but in the time of our Lord it was unnecessary even to appear 
by mutual consent; it 

bill of 


(Mate, i. for the applied to 
the married. no 
round soparation' or usually was, 

‘3: The wife’s: consent, however, was not ‘n 
a divorcee; nor need the divorce receive Rabbinic sanction, 


sufficed if and wife 


unless she contested the case. The rule was that “a woman :.. 


may be divorced with or'without her will; but a man only with 
his will” (Yebamoth, xiv. 1). ‘Where, however, the wife 


objected, the case was taken before: the Beth Din: and, if 


ig was the ground alleged, it was referred by ‘them to 
the Supreme Court in Jerusalem. More commonly, however, 

the ground was less serious. ’Aquiba, for example, would allow 
& man to divorce his wife “even if he find another woman more 
beauti ’; and in these cases the intervention of the Beth Din 
was concerned less with the grounds of divorce than with 
questions affecting the settlement of property. It 1s not too 
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CHRIST ON MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 91 


much, indeed, to say that monogamy itself was not actually 
ad ewish law: it was the almost universal custom, but legally 
a Jew might marry several wives, as in Islam today. 


4. Two passages of the Pentateuch are of smacal importance 
for our present purp 


rescribed deat ning as the penalty for adultery. 
applied to whether husband or wife; 


whereas a wife was adulterous if she had intercourse with any 
man other than her husband, a husband was adulterous only 
if he had intercourse with a marred woman other than his 
wife. It was this law in Deut. xxii, 21 which was imvoked 
by the Jews who brought to Jesus a woman taken in adulte 
(St. John vii. 1 /.). ge is: Deut. ‘xxiv. 1 /., 
which allowed a man to divorce his wife “‘ because he hath 
found some unseemly thing in her.” Jewish scribes were much 
exercised over the meaning of this clause; and in the first 
century of our era opinion was divided between the rival sehools 
of | and of Shammai, the former interpreting it to cover 
almost any cause, the latter restricting it to infidelity. One 
may observe that, after the clear way in which Deut. xxii. had 
prescribed the death penalty for the wife’s infidelity, there 
would seem little room for the clause in Deut. xxiv. 1 if it 
applied simply to the same offence. 

5. The somal law of divorce, easy and, one-sided as it was 

according to Christian principles, yet represented a. higher 
standard than that of the Greco-Roman civilization of the 
same era. The fact, for example, that Roman law permitted 
a woman no: less than a man to divorce a’ ‘was evidence 


less of an exalted view of women’s rights than of a general 


laxity of view with regard to marriage. There is no doubt 
that Jewish and practice alike strongly condemned 
sins of unchastity, and y adultery. 

__ Bearing in mind these features of Jewish societ 
in our Lord’s day, we may now turn to the evi 


and opinion 
ences of His 


teaching. These may be most conveniently tabulated as 


follows, the substance of each of 
the actual words: 


(The Pharisees’ ution) 


Mk. x. 9-12, Matt. x xix. 3-12. 


The Pharisees ask with malicious The Pharisees ask with malicious 
intent whether divorce is right 


Jesus what the Law says ys, Jesus them to (i. 27 
On their replying out of Deut. diy 24), it as 


urpose, The first is Deut. xxu. 21, 22, = 
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xxiv. l, its laymg down, the of 

divorce as.directed towards indissolublemarriage.. 

their hard-heartedness, _ | 
More fundamental was the teaching. They. ask why the Law (in Deut. 
“of the Law in Genesis (i. 27; xxiv. 1) then sanctioned divorce, 
tL 24), which laid’ down the He explains that Moses was legis- 
‘prinerple of indissoluble-mar- lat 


92 


| ing for their hard-heartedness, 
that that was not the 


The disciples ask a private and proceeds to forbid divorce and 

_, question, and Jesus adds a §=—S»§ remarriage, except on the 

either hus- ground of fornication. 
‘spouse and remarry. 

[In certain. MSS.—e,g., Dabeff*g? [ln certain MSS.—BC min vp. pesh. 

d the wife'is for- aeth.—Jesus also adds 

-bidden to desert (not divorce) _ that a man may not’ marry 

_ her husband and a divorced woman.| 

The disciples say that in that. case 

It nig not to marry, and 


Amn may vot Aman Gite oti 
divores hin spouse and re 
‘marry; an adulteress: a. man who 

women, Marries a divorced woman com- 


Paul: ‘1 Cor. vii. 


St. Paul la ape principle, and says that it was-e essly or- 
dained by Christ, that the marriag e of Christians is indissoluble; so that 
a Christian wife, for instance, who | leaves her husband must either remain 
unmarried or else be reconciled to him again. St. Paul, that is to say, 

forbids divorce among Christians absolutely. 
He then apply this principle, on his own authority as an 

(a) A Christian husband or wife, married before conversion, should 
continue to live with the heathen ; if the latter consents. 
(6) But if the unbelieving er seeks. ivorce, the Christian partner 
is not bound to oppose it; though it is best for Christians to 
perm in the outward condition in which conversion found 
em. 


(c) for Christian to marry an unbelisver (2. Cor. vi. 14). 
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It will be observed that here, as in 
and the Resurrection, our earliest written evidence for Christ’s 
saudale comes from St. Paul; and the fact that, tome af in 

ple of Christian marriage nor in applying it 
to oie diffi presented by the condition of the then 
Church, does he allude to any such exception ‘as that recorded 
in St. Matthew, affords strong presumption that he did not 
know of it. This presumption is strengthened when we con- 
sider the Synoptic evidence. As between St.° Mark and 
St. Matthew, it is an axiom of criticism that the former is the 


earlier, probably by some twenty years; and strong ‘grounds 
would be to: support that’ in icular 


case the is the more case i8 


not so simple in yo. ring the detached sa cited the 
St: Luke and St: Matt ew; but if both come from Q; and 


the Matthean peculiarities admit of an easy explanation by 
reference to a specifically Matthzan position attested ‘on other 


grounds, then it is reasonable to suppose that’ St/ Luke’ is the 
more reliable witness of what the early tradition ‘contained. 


In St. Paul, St. Mark, and St. Luke, therefore, we have three 
independent written testimonies to Christ’s teaching on divorce ; 
and all three agree in ascribing to Him ‘the: principle ‘of the 


indissolubility of — Such is” 
impressive. 

Attempts have, bean’ in years— 
notably by the ‘Archdeacon of Westminster—to cast suspicion 
on the Marcan narrative, to show that ‘in this case at any rate 
the usual canons of Synoptic criticism must ‘be set ‘aside; and 
to prove that the Matthean version of our Lord’s' words, which 


contains the excepting clause, is the-more accurate. It ‘will be 


necessary, therefore, to examine each section of the evidence 


as set out above in some detail, and to consider both the li 
and the historical problems which ‘each raises: What we have 
to deal with is two rival interpretations of the evidence; and 
the tests of each will be not only its: own interior consisten 
and its consistency with the known circumstances of our Lord’ 5 
day, but also its power to account for ‘the 


— — is Pas 
SHE 
Tf we compare Matthew’s s section on Marriage and Divorce 


with the Marcan parallel, it is difficult to see in what way the 


former can be claimed as “ more naturally told and more c osely 
related to’ Jewish usage the jatter. The Pharisees’ 


* Canon Streeter in The Four p. 259, summarizing and endorsing Dr. 
Charles in The Teaching of the New 


‘to the Last Supper 
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the 

his 
that the reference to “‘ some unseemly 
of the Law applied to adul 


question. in the broad form given by St. Mark was an even 
better catch-question than that recorded by St. Matthew, since 
disguised its traps better. Our Lord’s reply with a question 
which tested His questioners is wholly in keeping with His 
method, and enables Him to correct their answer as superficial 
and. to.appeal to a more fundamental word of God than those 
which';,came easiest to. their lips. Characteristically th 
answered out. of the letter of the Law, and with a text which 
was doubtless.a cliché in' current controversy; characteristically 
also Jesus explained the letter of the Law and referred behind 
it to something more-expressive of its spirit. The truth was 
that, * Moses.’”’-1.e., the Pentateuch—had spoken with two 
voices, and the Pharisees had embraced his transient ordinances 
at the expense of his basic principles. ‘There is no substance, 
therefore, in Canon Streeter’s claim that ‘‘ the reference to the 
law of divorce in-Deuteronomy comes more appropriately, as 
in Matthew, in thew reply to Him than, asin Mark, as our 
Lord's original answer’: for in Mark no less than in Matthew 
the particular reference to Deuteronomy comes first on the lips 
of the Jews. + Finally, St. Mark’s account of the question asked 
later by the disciples in the privacy of a house has all the air 


of trustworthy reminiscence; and our Lord’s answer here gives 


the, clue to.the situation. For, in prohibiting the divorce of 
& husband by a wife and the remarriage of the latter (Mark 
x..12);- Jesus alludes.to a form of divorce which was unknown 
to Jewish law. .-On the other hand, it was recognized in Greek 


and Roman law, and had only recently been exemplified in the 


notorious case of Herodias. Wesee, therefore, why the disci 
reserved some quéstions for-a moment of privacy. They 
realized that the Pharisees’ question had been asked in. order 
to. entangle our Lord, if possible, with the adulterous Herod 
Antapas; and-we need not doubt that our Lord knew likewise. — 
 , Bt. Mark’s narrative, therefore, ts a scene, or rather 

B mpune of scenes, which is wholly consistent at once. with 
itseli and with the known circumstances of the time. In con- 
trast. with this, St. Matthew presents a far less thorough 
coherence. It is true that the restricted form of the opening 
question relates the conversation to an issue which was much 
controverted at the time between the rival schools of Hillel 
and Shammai. The school of Hillel maintained precisely, on 
strength of Deut. xxiv. 1, that a man was entitled to divorce 
wife “ for every cause ”; while the school of Shammai taught 
thing ” in that. verse 
, and to that alone, as a legitimate 
ground of divorce. What the Pharisees asked, therefore, was 
in effect (according to Matthew) whether the school of Hillel 
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was right. It is true also that, on this view, the exception 
in the Matthzan version (“ save for fornication 
is in keeping with the context: it means that Jesus ranged 
Himself on the side of Shammai as against Hillel. But there 
the consistency of the Matthean record ends: and it is time to 
look at the other side of the account. 

On this other side we observe what is nearly always an 
indication of some kind of dislocation in a narrative—viz., the 
repetition of the words “he said” between two successive 
sayings of the same speaker. It is the kind of repetition which 
occurs when the of a narrative are being or 

‘together in some arfificial way. ‘A ‘similar criticism 
applies to the n of the “from the 
(am’ apyijs, Matt. xix: 4 and . Again, if the Matthwan 
version be the true one, there is no ett for the private question 
asked afterwards, ‘to Mark, by the disciples. And, 
finally, though the excepting clause | is consistent with the 
Matthegn forts of 46 deste unded by the Pharisees, it 
sacrifices far mére-vital that of our Lord 

Of all the difficulties involved in this theory, this is»the 
greatest. The whole of our Lord’s a ’ from 
Deuteronomy to Genesis, aa the letter of the 
allowed divorce to the spirit of the Law which was cnet 
at the Creation, is stultified if at the end of it: He simply returns 
princi invi0 my as im upon. human 
by ‘the Creator's hands, if as of 
equal validity an exception to it, which was enjoined only for 
the hardness of men’s hearts? It is true that the ideal is a 
high :one, and. of man’s unfallen state before sin had 
handadied his heart. But it is precisely that state which Christ 
has come to restore in the “ regeneration ”’ or “ new creation” 
to which His disciples will belong. Even: Matthew himself, 
indeed, betrays: indications that this is the’ true circle of ideas 
in which the conversation historically moved: for the Jews’ 
- comment that “in that case it were better not to marry ” 
demands. some higher standard than was involved in the mere 
fol owing of Shammai; while the reply of Jesus that “all men 
cannot receive this saying, but they to whom it is given,” shows 
—— y that in His mind at least the issue is not. rival 
schools, but between rival J and 

own. 

On every ground, we conclude that the Marcan 
narrative is to he referred. From a literary point of view the 
record is straightforward and wholly in the manner of other 
conversations between Jesus and His interlocutors; the teaching 
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‘version 


ge—viz 
dissolves a.marriage and that our Lord is deliberately 


to:make our Lord assume as an 
 towhich He gives no countenance whatever on the one occasion 


given is consistent in substance; and the adultery of Herodias, 
combined with. the fluid state of Jewish opinion on marriage 
and divorce; provides an apt occasion for the scene. Matthew dit 
on the other and, presents a number of features which rae 

editorial revision in the, interests of a laxer practice (if the 


exception refers to adultery) than that hea.) Jesus oe en- 


We shall consider this later in detail. 


a 


IT | 

“The majori of Syne ic echolars* assign nthe original saying 

represented in 2 and Luke xvi. 18 to Q: Not only 
ass. the verbal extend to about one-half of the 
number of words in rn but in both alike the saying 
is an illustration of the ent character of the Law (Luke 
xvu. 17: Matt. v. 18); On the other hand, the di ancies 
both in style and.in substance are marked.- In style Matthew’s 


appears to be both artificial and redundant: the state- 
ment that the divorcing husband “ makes his wife to suffer 
” or “be the object’ of adulterous love’’ not only 
involves an unusual form of expression; but (since it implies 
her re-marriage) renders the second part of the verse unneces- 
sary: In substance, Matthew’s excepting clause confuses the 
issues; for, if a man divorced his wife for qopveia; he would 


not then be making her an adulteress, since she pense 


be one.f Dr. Charles would say that that i 
meaning of the ., that a wife's infidelity 


His teaching to cases where infidelity is not peel con But 
that is only to introduce confusion of another kind. For it is 


agreed condition a principle 


when He was asked to adjudicate on a woman taken in adulte 


. Furthermore; Dr. Charles is here inconsistent with himse 


for he has cited this very ease of the woman taken in adultery 


(John viii. 1-11) as indicating that the capital penalty neces 
in Deut. xxi. for’a ‘wife’s adultery was still in force. I need 
not stay here to debate’ the vexed question as to whether or 
not this.was so at the date of the mcident recorded, nor to 


point out that Dr. Charles’s of the 4 ‘seems to 


_ ‘miss all-the inner delicacies of the most exquisitely told story in 


the New Testament. I do not think that it would have occurred 
to anyone who was not making out a case to say that because 


Ct. Oxford Studies in the Synoptic p. 88 Streeter (ab. p. 222) 
aaa the passage as one of those which point to Mark having known ard ured a. 
T Cf. Allen, L.C.C., The Gospel to St. Matthew,inloc. 
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standpoint; the principle of and the 


our Lord here set aside the Mosaic law which enjoined stoning— 
even if He did so—He therefore implicitly caine it. What 
I am concerned to point out is aioe this: that, if the capital 


penalty was still in force when our Lord taught, and if He took 


it for ted as common 


ground between Himself and the 


‘Pharisees, then the excepting clause in Matt. v. 32 becomes more 


otiose than ever..For there could then be no question of 
divorcing an adulteress : she would have been. dealt. with 

The story recorded: in. John. viii. 1-11 is important. in yet 
another way, for it draws our attention to a cardinal pene rinciple 
of our ’s teaching which is strangely neglected by those 
who press the genuineness of the excepted clause. That, prin- 
ciple is what Sir John Seeley called “ The Law. of Forgiveness.’’ 
Nothing whatever in our ms s teaching leads us-to- suppose 
that He would have the Law of Forgiveness stop short of cases 
of adultery. His whole treatment, of sexual sins rather implies 
that, fearful as He knew them-to be, He didnot them 
as so disastrous to character as others such as pride. If the 


excepted clause if it @ to adultery, and if it means 


that adultery vpso , then that sin has 
to be taken out tof sins to ina. which the duty—and 


even the possibility—of forgiveness. applies. Why, then, do 
we not. find the. excepted clause in. that ge where Jesus 
bids men-forgive one another their unto seventy 
times: seven? Why does.He,.on, the: contrary, appear as 
inculcating the duty a mutual forgiveness in terms which seem 
to .admit of no qualification whatever? The truth is that 
Dr. Charles’s: in tion involves a radical; inconsistency in 
our, Lord’s not only on the subject .of divorce, but 
on the broad weet of human conduct altog 


ether: - We 
shall require something more than the doubtful mterpretation 


of three words peculiar to St. Matthew, before we accept such a 
conclusion as true. 


We conclude, in ‘this of the 
as in the pr section, Matthew's addition of the excepted 
clause is editorial; that it was not spoken by our Lord Himself; 

and that. what He did. was to lay down, foea every relevant 


“b solute prohibition of 


ivorce. 


We have still, however, to far this 


peculiarity. For such it should properly be called, Ifthe 
oregoing arguments hold good, the First, Evangelist has intro- 
duced into the two places where he records the teaching 
Jesus on divorce this exce clause: and it is to be presumed 


that he represents therefore a point of view, and indeed a 
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98 THEOLOGY | 
ractice,; which was recognized in some part of the Christian 
Uhurch at the time when he compiled his l. The probable 
connexion of the with Antioch suggests: that the exception 
was reco in Northern Palestine. 

_ The further question remains, however, as to the exact 
meaning of the exception itself. Hitherto we have assumed 
wis discussion the was to 
a wife's elt r marriage, that case, excepting 
clause would tify, as we have seen, the basic principle which 
our Lord laid down: But that is not all that d be involved. 
We should have to suppose that'a local church or of 
churches had found Christ’s standard so difficult of application 
that it had to relax it in practice; and that the Evangelist had 
added to the words of Jesus, in order to justify this, a gloss which 
in effect resulted in seriously misrepresenting them. . The 
first of these hypotheses, in view of the known sexual scandals 
in the Church—as, for example, at Corinth—in the first century 
is not impossible; and the ible prevalence of a tradition 
based on the of Shammai in that area might have 
facilitated the lower standard. The second hypothesis, on the 
other hand, involves a very radical view as to the inspiration 
of the Evangelists. A true gloss is one thing, but a gloss which 
distorts the. meaning is another; and we shall be loth 
to ascribe the latter to St. Matthew, until we have sated 
ourselves that no other view is tenable. ths | 
There is, however, another view, and it deserves carefal 
consideration. According to this view, the sin oe es 
alluded to in the excepting clause is not adultery  (norxeia) 
the wend, but an act of unchastity 

betrothal.* ‘In support of this anaes it is urged 


during 
that there would seem no reason for the use of an ambiguous 


term, if adultery in its strict sense were all that was meant. 
It is well known, again, that according to Jewish law and 
custom the state of betrothal was regarded as almost as sacred 
as that of marriage. The paamaes of Deuteronomy which 
‘prescribe the penalty for unchastity in a betrothed woman 
23, 24, 25-27), David’s “Deliver me my wife 
whom I betrothed ”” (2 Sam. iii. 19), and various p es in 
the Talmud, shew that a moral contract equivalent to that. of 
marriage was held to exist from the moment when the ceremony 
of betrothal took place. Betrothal; for imstance, or even 
indeed the belief that betrothal had taken place, created an 


* Iam much indebted here to a brief pamphlet by the Rev. F. 8. Stooke-Vaughan, 
eens * The Solution of St. pecs v. 31, 32, and xix, 3-9” (Eland Bros., Exeter, 
net). 
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| obesdtadiy therefore, that Jesus dealt on these occasions sim ly 


the prohibited degrees, and a betrothed girl was a widow if 
her fiancé died.* At the same time, the violation of this 
contract. is not adultery, but fornication, though fornication 
of an. aggravated Adultery is reserved for cases of 
unchastity occurring after the marriage has been consum- 
mated. Finally, it may be observed that, if this be the 
force of the exception m Matthew, the imconsistency with 
the rest of the narrative vanishes. It is clear from our 
Lord’s words and the emphasis which’ He sets on the fact 
that. they two shall be “one flesh” that what He has 
in mind is consummated ‘marriage. ‘There was no néed 
for Him then to say how His princi le would apply to cases 
where unchastity But we°can 
readily understand that the need for some authoritative 
guidance may have sprung up in the Judeo-Christian Church 
or which the First Gospel was written; and: what St. Matthew 
does is to indicate that in such cases, since the marriage’ had 
not been consummated, the cance of the contract of 
betrothal was not forbidden. The excepting clause is thus 
a gloss on the actual words of Jesus; but it is a true gloss, and 
one such as we can well believe that He would have endorsed: 
__ The adoption of this view would involve some modification 
of the criticism of the Matthzan records in the earlier sections 
of this article, so far as these were based on substantial incon- 
sistency in them. ‘On the other hand, the objections to the 
genuineness of the excep clause in both the Matthwan 
on the score of h criticism ‘still remain. It is 
easier, that is to say, to explain the form of the Matthean 
glossed version—even though truly - ‘our Lord’s 
sayings, than on and was 
suppressed, independently by St. Mark and St. Luke. We 


with consummated ; that He based its indissolubi 
on the experience of bodily unity between man and wife which 
goes back to the 
exception, He for e divorce. 


I refer to the evidence of St, Paul : again only 
point out how it still further endorses this ealeden. df 
Paul had known of any 
marriage, or had felt i to allow any exception ‘himself, 
it is difficult to believe that we should not meet. with it in 


* For references cf. McNeile, The Gospel According to St: Matthew, on Matt. i. 18. 
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the’ Church taught and in the period: covered 


of St. Paul, 182-184. 


mo... THEOLOGY. 

1 Corinthians: The Apostle has to deal with sexual problems 

of ‘the most perplexing kind, ranging from an asceticism on the 

one'side which set a ban on all conjugal intercourse as unholy, 
to a libertinism on the. other which ed fornication as 
j morally indifferent. In such an atmosphere it is unquestionable 
| that there must have been frequent cases where the excepting 
: clause, if any authority could have been found for it in Christ’s 
» would have seemed to provide’ an obvious solution 
for difficulties. Yet! St. Paul: es neither divorce nor 
remarmage: Even his advice:in regard to mixed marriages— 
q of .heathen, where one er after marriage 
i has ‘Deen converted to Christianity—gives no indulgence in this 
q respect. Where the: heathen “spouse desires tion; the 
Christian ‘should not inthe last resort resist this; for 
religion ‘religion of peace.’ But St. Paul does not 
q suggest) that in such cases the marriage contract is annulled, 
q 245 Finally, ‘St. Paul shows, by the vniiipaltlabes which he develops 
q between! Christ’s relation to: the Church andthe relation of 
4 husband and wife,} how fundamental he held the: 
bond:to!\be: The comparison itself had been’ first: suggested 
q by: Christ (Matt. xxii: 2; cf. John iii. 29); and the uses 
it to illustrate both the exclusiveness of the bond. 
Christ; and. His Church and the! unity in‘ subordination which 
4 affirming the primal. law ‘of marriage, as to bodily unity 
iq subsisting between husband and wife, he finds a mystery of 
far-reaching importance, portending ‘the whole ‘sacramental 
ciple involved in the Incarnation. In marriage, ‘as in the 
Dew unity is consummated in which the ‘spiritual 1 is 
ig eotualized in the bodily arid the exalted to the spiritual 
i henceforward there are not ‘two units, but “one ‘fi It is 
q because. fornication this truth, by seeki the 
ig unity under circumstances which give the lie to spitttosl, 
vi. 16). 
| The upsh pshot of is as on 
ia : literary and exegeti unds, the weight of evidence points 
overwhelming! the ‘coneluafon that taught the life- 
long. ‘of marriage and allowed no to 
whatever. This was moreover, upon 
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- we not lay stress on the 
will God, 


deserves a close examinatio 


AND COMMENTS 


Amone contributors to the present issue, Professor Canney is Professor 


of Semitic Languages and Literature in the University of Manchester; and 
we should like to bespeak careful attention to his study of the original 


‘meaning of the term “ salvation.” The Rev. J. V. Bullard, who breaks a 
lance with Maitland, is Rector of Melsonby, near Darlington. Dr. Bright- 
man’s article should be read in conjunction with his paper entitled ** The 
New Prayer Book Examined ”’ in the July number of the Church Quarterly 
We have received for review a copy of The Degrees and Hoods of the 
World : Universities and Colleges, by Frank W. Haycraft, F.S.A. 
(The Cheshunt Press, 4s. 6d. net). It is a most interesting and. well- 
informed book, and bids fair to be a kind of “‘ Whitaker ”’ on the subject. 


_ An accompanying slip states that the proceeds of the book will go to the 


London-over-the-Border Church Fund. 


A NOTE ON 


Dr J. K. Mozley in Essays Catholic and Critical, p. 201 f., writes: “May 
part actively taken by the Blessed Virgin in co- 


operation with God, coming alo ystical experience ? 


the avenues of m 

Mary did all that she could do, by making her will one with the 

to make it, from her side, possible for the Son of God to be 

is is so interesting Sot the e i. 

n. The angel said: “ (The) Holy Spirit shall 

come upon thee, and (the) power of the Most High shall overs thee ”’ 


got). What is the exact meaning of érioxidoes, and can we press the 


meaning when ascertained ? a 
Dr Box in The Virgin Birth of Jesus, p. 37 f., gives what is generally 


considered the best explanation. The verb is that used in the LXX of 
Hixodus xl. 35, of the cloud which rested on the Tabernacle when it was 
filled with the glory of the Lord. He refers to the narratives of the 
Transfiguration, where the same verb is used of the cloud, and quotes 
Prof. Briggs, who in The Messiah of the , p.50, writes: “The entrance 
of God into His tabernacle and temple to dwell there in a theophanic 
cloud would naturally that the entrance of the divine life into the 

gin’s womb to dwell there would be in the same form of theophanic 


cloud.”’ 


A second explanation is that the second clause does not merely repeat 
the first after the manner of Hebrew parallelism, but introduces a new 
thought: “ The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee (now, at thy conception), 


and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee (in the coming 
months).” “Overshadow” is used in its primary Greek sense of 


* This note was originally prepared for my article on “The Virgin Birth and 
Recent Discussion,” which appeared in Puncuner for August, 1926. It was held 
over to give time for fuller consideration and rewriting. 
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“ shelter,” “* protect.’’ Protection is larly needed by women at 
such periods of life, when according to primitive ideas they were exposed 
to the power of evil spirits. So the woman in Apoc. xil. was putsued by 
the dragon; of, Elisabeth’s hiding herself (Luke i. 24) el Mary’s visit to 
her elderly relative This view is in our opinion correst, as will be shown 

Ow, 

A more radical change of view is demanded. by Leisegang 

preciably to Leisega t for convenience two may be grou 
The LXX does not explain the difficult word. A cloud, as in Exodus, 
_ casts a shadow, but does a diwayis? The explanation must be sought 
along the lines of Hellenistic mysticism. ‘‘ Overshadowing”’ is explained 
by some striking passages of Philo. Thus, commenting on Gen. vi. 4, 
Phila mage that-an long the. pure light of reason, chines in, the soul. ne 
false angel can come in; but when the light of reason is darkened and 
overshadowed (éricxiac0%) the companions of darkness congregate and 
produce offspring for themselves, not for God (Quod deus «mmutabilis, 1). 
And on Gen. xv. 12 (ecstasy fell on Abraham at sunset, LXX): Our nous 
is illo thacte. ‘* When it comes to set, ecstasy and divine 
ion and madness come upon us, as one would ; for whenever 


the divine light shines, the human light sets, and when the divine sets, 


the human reappears ” (Quis rer. dw. her. 53; ef. De Somn. I 29). Over- 


shadowing, then, is « technical term in Hellenistic mysticism for the 
sees ta € iis peta 


in Les grands 
ecstasy (pp. 3865, slight variation from, the Valent ulgate 
émioxcafev. Roman Catholic writers have reached the correct interpreta- 
tion by sympathetic intuition. Norden quotes from H. Oswald’s Dog- 
matische Mariologie (Paderborn, 1850): “ The working of the Holy Spirit 
must have every fibre and vein of her pure body with the 
most blessed joy.... The 1 conception of Mary doubtless 
denotes a higher ager arm? 57 and swallowing up of the 
flesh. by by. the epitib, & teins of the whole humanity into the region 
of heavenly hight.” . 
the phrase he ag setinials the early Fathers went woefully wrong.* 
The use of tion 
ut t 


in the narratives of the Transfigura 

The cloud avT@ was a 
Matthew and Luke have them ” and miss 
they fared as they entered into the cload ” in Lake ix. 84 has mor 


point if the cloud is thought of as first enveloping Jesus. 
= that Philonic 
moved. Dr 


We. cannot dismiss such s tions on the 
ideas: had’ ino in the circles in which the Virgm Mary 
Torrey has some weighty words in this connexion. “ We find it con- 


venient to fence off Palestine from the rest of the Hellenistic world, when 
We are spea of its (con 


Old Syriact reading him preserves the origina 
authentic reading 
unto 


of the of the 


jectured) philosophy of the Greek period,. 
though it had lived its own untouched life. There was in fact no such — 


isolation. Jerusalem wasa cosmopolitan . . « ‘Theconnection with 
Egypt was always especially close. . . . ow long a time would elapse 
| * See H. Smith, Ante-Nicene Hxegesis of the Gospels, 1/226, for curiosities of inter 
_ pretation in Clement, Origen and Tertullian. 

T Supported by one Greek MS., see von Soden. 
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the disciples must: be taken in a concrete sense, 'as in Acts v. 15, of Peter’s 


thus: “the power of the . 
Tefers to a place, nota 
11, 12 He shall gi 
~God—* Most 
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before a literary iéce, circulating in Egypt, could find its way to 
Azotas, or Sidon, or Capernaum’? Perhaps a decade, perhaps a few 
months.” Such literature would have been mainly in Aramaic. 
the war of 67-70 it was left toits fate, the more the more Hellenistic 
it was (Harvard Theological Review, October 1923, pp. 310-313). Phuilo’s 
speculations, sketched above, we may add, are specia ly said to be not his 
own but those of a school obras 

Though we must allow for the possibility of St Luke’s sources having 
been influenced by Philonic mysticism, it is a safe rule in interpreting him 
not to resort to Philo before exha the possibilities of the amell “So 
us now give all the Biblical of 

“There are four in the O.T. ES. 

Ex. xl. 35 (29). «ai obie Moots eloenbeiv hs 
ToD pa lov, én’ % vedérn, wal 
xuptou dendedy 4-coqrd, * And Moses was not able to enter into the 
tabernacle of witness, because the py same mune? it; and the tabernacle 


was filled with the glory of the Lord.” 

(6) Ps. xe. (xci.) 4; trois wot, Kar 
Tas avrod On His back He shall 
shelter thee, and under His wings thou shalt ho ie 

érecniacas Thy Keharny pou év huépa "Lord, Lord 


the day of war.” : 
(d) Prov. xviii. 11. 


of In (a) the cloud natura 


the we have five occurrences. “The 
tin of the 


each have 
tion, where the cloud overshadowing 


shadow. We are left with Luke i. 35, with which we started, and the 


two passagesinthe Psalms. In all three émucxsdfe. refers to the dealings 


of God with the soul of the individual. The conclusion is that Luke i. 35, 
which comes in the two most strongly Septuagintal chapters of the N.T., 
is to be in in the light of e other two passages, and translated 
‘High shall shelter thee,”’ i.e. the 


person. 

Further hake of the Psalms corroborates this result. The 91st pealm 
ive His angels 
charge ” ete.) could become a vehicle of tem Trsurvearsieg The word for 
” tnioctos—aused in e:1. 35 occurs in vv. 1 and 9. 
The idea of». 4, “on His back He shall shelter thee, and under His wings ~ 
thou shalt hope,”’ recurs in Matt. xxiii. 37 (=Lmuke xii. 34). The whole — 
psalm must have been familiar in the circles in which Luke i. and i. 
origmated. ‘The same image (of the sheltermg of the head of a small 
bird) 1s, found in the other psalm, cxl. 7: “Thou power (dvvapis).of my 
salvation, Thou hast sheltered in ots war.” 
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In fact in xci. 1, 4nd cxl. 8 we have all the words of the Lukan gZe— 
and im xci. 11 there is a reference to 

elic ministry. The theory that an ecstasy, capable of being described 
in ter mystical e, was the accom t on ’s side of the 
Virginal n is intrinsically attractive, but cannot be derived from 
the Greek text, which implies a quite different image, namely the SPITENS 


NOTES ON PERIODICALS 
Irentkon. April, 1927. 
We co 


ngratulate the editors and publishers on the snclathon of : their 
to 


first “joyful” year. The dissertations which they came u 
the standard and they begin a new year with good hope. They 
reiterate their desire to show sympathy with all their ted brethren. 
The first article on “The True Work for Union,” however; reiterates 
from the Roman Catholic point of view: “‘Our dogmas are to be taken 
en bloc.” So they to ask what do the dissentient churches think 
of the Councils of Trent and of the Vatican 
oint of view they note how difficult it is to 

erent bo pot ss th of 

ing. And in the the 14th Cicumenical Council of Lyons in 1274, 
which defined explicitly the doctrine of the of the Holy Spirit, 
was in 1439 by the Lextentur Cali, which published the decree of the 
Council of Florence, to the satisfaction of Eastern theologians. 
ted Churches of the definitions of the Councils of and of 
the atican. The time is not ripe for public consultations, but private 
conversations such as those which have taken place at Malines described 
by Cardinal Mercier as “instructive and ” ean do nothing but 
oad . We with Dom Beaudouin 
that we must’ be of one heart before we can be one mind. 
_ A devotional article follows on “ Pascal Joy in the Orthodox Chttrch,” 
by P.. V.. Tsébrikov, Deacon of the Orthodox Church. The 
Monk Lev writes on “‘ A Form of Russian Asceticism’”’ or “‘ Folly for Christ,”’ 
the great influence of men who feigned: themselves idiote or mad. But 
we are not convinced that such was the madness in Christ’s cause which 
St. Paul commended (1 Cor. iv. 10),nor was St. 
his shrewd common sense ever carried so far. 

Under the ing, “‘ Movement of Ideas,” an in speech 0 
the Pope to the Italian Catholic University Federation is oe and the 
‘progress of er Book Revision is chronicled. ‘Attention is called to 
noteworthy articles in East and West, The Christian Hast, THEowocy, 
Una Sancta, and Hochkirche. Our readers will be glad to hear that the 
_ two sections of the 
work together 1 in the cause of (cumenical 


A. BB. 


High Church Lutherans have been reunited and will 
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Journal of Religion. Vol. vii., No. 2. University of Chicago Press. 


The Editor of the Journal of is inviting contributions, which 
are to be continued, towards a definition of Religion. The second of the 
first three articles in response is intensely provocative but eminently 
readable; it concludes that, religion is “‘an espousal of moral ideas, a 
dedication of the heart, a loyal devotion, the tual renewal of a right 
spirit within us. The one thing needful is not so much to call Jesus Lord 
as to do what he has said.” The third regards religion as “‘ creative fire,”’ 
the glorious challenge of human life for the y of the planet, whose 
authority is not that of book or priest or doctrine of the , but only 
the method of science! But in the first we are told that if religion has 
any place at all it is because there is a superhuman power on which all 
life and all values ultimately depend. We shall look forward with interest 
to what follows. 

' This number also contains a study of early ( y which sets 
out to show that far from beginning only as a fowish movement, Chris- 
tianity had from the first been more successful among non-Jews, inasmuch 
as Galilee was a “ Gentile’ region; the congregations which sprang up 
- such localities as Damascus, Ephesus, and Rome were of more 
rtance than those of Jerusalem; the or Bana psychic behaviour of 
would disqualify the Christian propaganda from ma 
a pape appeal to Jews; and the p of the © Christian hats 
from the Pitwelve who were thoroughly 3 ewish, to others. The article 
bristles with points that call for discussion, but to discuss which would 
involve another equally long. 


Theologische Blatter. 

~The April number contains an interesting by Prof. H. Miller 
“The Problem of Religion and Church in Social Desaveracy, ” the 
ion of the connection between 
the Christian and the Church and’ Socialism. In particular, 
Prof. Miiller points out that Christianity and Socialism are both doctrines 
of freedom, the former of moral freedom, the latter of economic inde- 


The May number gives a full report of the Coishenctane of British and 
German theologians at Ca (April 2 to 9). In the same issue 
Prof. G. Bertram (Giessen) summarizes the discussions of the Congress 
for the of Christianity in Paris (April 19to 23). Its character was 
international in the broadest sense, as it included in its membership 
A. von Harnack and C. Clemen (Germany), N. Soderblom (U a), 
J. Frazer (Cambridge), Van den Bergh van E (Utrecht), new. 
Bacon (U.8.A.), and several French scholars. the immediate purpose of 
the Congress was to celebrate the 70th birthday of Alfred Loisy, and his 
45th anni asa theo I lecturer. As might perhaps be expected, 
radical views of the New Testament were by Van den Bergh 
van Kysi onl others, but on the other hand, the historicity of our Lord 
and His apostles was upheld by Profs. Guignebert and Goguel. Even 
the Jewish scholar, Salomon Reinach, witnessed to the historicity of the 
Gospels by a careful study of the details of the Crucifixion. Alfred Loisy 
himself Ralivered a lecture on the origin of the Lord’s Supper, in which he 
defended ral against the recent re of Lietzmann (Messe 
und Herrn 
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MISCELLANEA 
A personal note was struck at the end of the 


when Loisy, 
a @ paper read by Miss M. Petre on George Tyrrell and Baron von 
Hiigel, related the a of his own secession from the Roman Church. 
m 


Ne 


Prof. G. Bertram (Giessen) discusses in the June number the question 
of Beliefand Hi , in relation to the problem of the origin of Christianity. 
Its solution on the historical method employed. The idealistic 


or rationalistic method takes little account of facts and persons, and often 
results in a denial of the historicity of Jesus. But it is an im nt fact 
in the history of Christian piety that, in spite of all difficulties of historical 
or theological 0, the Christian community possesses a sure picture 
of Jesus, not to be shaken by any historical criticism, Besides, historical 
research can indeed make declarations about the reality of an event, but 
never about its value and truth. The traditional method shows that the 
story of the Passion is the kernel of tradition. ‘The crucifixion under 
Pontius Pilate is the fact which constitutes Christianity, and the cross 
has become, through the belief of the Church in the risen and exalted 
Christ, the sign of victory. The other elements in the Christian tradition 
derive sense and content from their relation to the fact of the Cross. But 
our estimate of that fact must, we think, remain not a matter of pure 
history, but of religious belief. oe ep 


The International Review of Missions. July, 1927. 

Two papers will interest students of ethnology. The Rev. W. Millman 
contributes an account of the Lokale ceremony as practised by the Lokale 
people on the Congo. Its purpose is initiation, and its chief defect that 
it is based on make-believe and deceit and encourages deceitfulness. 
It is one of the last remaining bonds of tribal unity, but the writer regards 
it as too much involved in ancestor cults and superstition to be capable of 
preservation. Dr. Martin Schlunk reviews a book by Dr. Gutman dealing 
with a similar subject. Dr. Gutman has worked in East Africa definitely 
on the principle that there are values in every native tradition which are 
worth conserving, and he gives a number of illustrations of how the 
principle has been put into practice. Those who have charge of schools 
at home might learn a little from the Rev. E. W. Thompson’s article on 
the use of the Bible in the religious education of Africa, He has studied 
modern methods and ideas with advantage, and puts. forward three 
principles: the life of our Lord is to come as the first and chief historical 
subject; all subject-matter is to be closely related to the life and ex- 
perience of the pupil; the less valuable because morally primitive ag 
of the Old Testament can be omitted, but a better plan is to make fuller 
use of the later and nobler passages, and as leading up to Jesus Christ. 


P. T. P. 
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AND PaILosopHy AND OTHER Essays. By Bernard 


have discharged their labour of loyalty with admirable thorough- 
ness. Almost the only 1 as eg one could suggest is that 


of fo 
items of the three sections into which the book is divided had 


Bosanqu t belonged so decidedly to the type of philosophers 


years. 


REVIEWS 


Bosanguet. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


‘The editors of this handsome volume of collected papers 
and addresses, Professors R. C. Bosanquet and J. H. Muirhead, 


ings might have been made a little easier for a reader desirous 


ing the development of a thinker’s mind, if the various — 


been in chronological order. Still, the late Dr. 


whose ideas, once adopted, remain fixed for life to their main 
outlines, that di -of chronological order matters very 
much less in dealing with his work than it would in handling 
that of the kind of man who finds it necessary to submit even his 
fundamental convictions to repeated criticism and modification. 
If any thinker of his generation might have taken as a motto 
Quahs ab incepto, Bosanquet might; his self-consistency was 
possibly the defect of his fine qualities. Since the editors have 
allowed themselves to make an occasional comment on their 
text, I could wish that Chariclea, the heroine of old Bisho 
‘Heliodorus, had been called on p. 311 by her right name and 
not, as Bosanguet by a slip miscalls her, Clorinda. It might 
also have been noted on p. 357 that it has now been fairly proved 
by Werner Jaeger that the “ Aristotelian writer” of the 
Eudemian Ethecs is no other than Aristotle himself in his ‘‘ middle 
| * Except for these trifles, the editorial work calls for 
nothing but unqualified praise. 
‘The volume is divided into three sections embracing papers 


a ively on logic and metaphysics, on ethical, social, and 
political and. on It may only be a 
personal predilection which leads me to think the second and 
‘third divisions more attractive than the first, and the second, 
in particular, the best part of the whole book. Bosanquet’s 
characteristic views on logic and metaphysics are so fully 
expounded in his large Logic and his two volumes of Gifford - 
Lectures, that I do not feel that these eight essays do much 
in the way of adding to the exposition of his version of “‘ absolute 
idealism *’ or removing any of the difficulties which some of us 
find in the doctrine. Study of these essays leaves me still 
asking the question always raised in my mind by the Logic 
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and the Gifford Lectures, how, when all is said, Bosanquet’s 
doctrine differs at bottom from a positivistic naturalism, except 
in the carefully guarded and weigh guage in which it is 
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ed lan 
expressed, It is clear that Bosanquet must have held that there 
is such a difference, or he could not have.regarded himself, as 
he manifestly did, as a continuator of T. Green, to whom 
ae and naturalism were simply “‘the enemy.’’. Yet, for 
oo part, even if the confession stamps me as a Philistine, 
ave to own that where the vital interests of a genuinely | 
spiritual. philosophy are concerned, it is G. H. Lewes, rather 
shan Green; who seems to me to be, no doubt crudely enough, 
antici uet’s position. If the three great ultimates, 
God, immortality, om are all, as Bosanquet plainly con- 
— them to be, survivals of superstition for which a “ modern ” 
phil osophy has no use, I do not see what there is left’ for the 
‘idealist * and the “ naturalist ’’ in principle to quarrel about. 
And it is clear to me that Bosanquet's metaphysice really 
no place for any of these ultimates Immortali 
repudiated in so many words, “‘ freedom ”’ defended 
sense which cannot shock the most sensitive of scientific cay in 
minists. The very name of God is scrupulously avoided, and 
if a stray reference is permitted to a “‘ world-spirit,” itis made 
abundantly plain that this spirit only really exists as a spirit 
that knows and lives in ourselves. It emphatically does: not 
guide or control the course of natural events, as we are expressly 
told in the essay on the Permanent. Meaning of the Argument 
from Design. In fact, the t in question is reduced to 
the rather dubious contention that since, somehow or other, 
without any intention to do so, the course of the world has pro- 
duced a society of civilized Europeans, we may fairly hope that 
it will keep the society in at least as iig.:ds We:need, 


spre ractical purposes, to look ahead. 
e third section contains a really exvellent: eastiy recalling 
n facts about the diated oy 


some of the for 
the influence of zesthetic ideas, originating with 

Goethe and Schelling, on Hegel, and thro 
on the whole later development of modern “ idealism,” as me 
as some sympathetic but rightly candid and rous criticism 
of Croce’s doctrine of “expression” in art. But here again, 
in the main, the position taken up will. be: already familiar to 
readers of Bosanquet’s large substantive volume, History 
Aesthetic. There is, I own, one all-important. matter on whi 
the careful study of the Nature of Aesthetic Emotion leaves me 
unsatisfied. Some of the sentences on p. 393. seem 
to suggest the now not uncommon theory that the emotions 


aroused in the spectator by a wee of art are a copy or echo 
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pipes” the poet 
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of the mood in which the work was created by the artist, so the 
i r appreciation of the work of art would be, in effect, a 
ind of re-creation of it for ourselves. I believe that more careful 
study of the psychology of artistic “ creation ’’ and appreciation 
would show this ‘of theory to have no foundation in fact, 
and I that it is the most fertile source of confusion in 
current esthetics. If the experiences of creation and apprecia- 
tion were at bottom identical, should it not follow that the 
artist is always the best judge of his own achievements, and, 
again, that it must be impossible to enjoy the presented poem, 
or picture, or symphony, in the proper way without invariably 
going through the whole laborious process of experiment and 
correction by which it has become what it is? Professor G. 
Murray has said that poor and lame as Creech’s versions of 
Horace or Theocritus may be, to Creech they did not seem poor; 
he saw the beauties and felicities of the original shining through 
them. This I take to be true, but it is also true that Creech 
was the victim of an illusion; his verses really are the halti 
stuff the reader finds them to be. Ben Jonson could boast 
The New Inn, “ By God, ’tis good,” but, for all that, the play 
is not good, but decidedly bad. When we appreciate the 
rightness of a line of Tennyson, we know nothing of the “ dozen 
smoked before he could get the effect he was 
ing for; and if we did think of the dozen pipes and the sug- 
variations and experiments which accompanied them, 
our appreciation would be merely confused. It does seem to 
me fundamental to distingui ly between the experience 
of enjoyment of the achieved work and the experience of the 
conflict and labour which has gone to its ing, and I should 
conceive that the maker only succeeds in rightly appreciating 
his work when it has got itself made, and by forgetting what has 
gone before. This is, no doubt, often difficult for him, and 
explains, I suppose, the complaint of Socrates that the poets 
are commonly the worst critics of their own performances. 
[believe that in the essays of the second section, where the 
author is dealing with features of the social life of a moralized 
society, he is on ground of which he is more completely master. 
I would a commend for their delicate insight the essays 
Ladies and Gentlemen, The Duties of Citizenship, Reflect 
on the Idea of Decadence, The Place of Leisure on Infe, and, as 
admirable examples of criticism of ethical theorizing, those on 
Recent Criticism of Green’s Ethics, and Hedonism among Idealists. — 
At the same time, I feel that here, too, the writer’s outlook is | 
often hampered by a secularistic attitude assumed without 
any obvious justification. This comes out specially clearly in 


the essay on The Duties of Citizenship, with its assumption that 
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the “‘ state ”’ in particular must be the supreme society to which 


all loyalty is ultimately due. Whenever I find f quet 
expounding this doctrine of the “leviathan,”’ I find myself asking 


‘Why ?’”- Ifthere is a single society—and I doubt if there is— 
which can claim such unqualified precedence of all others, wh 

should it be the State rather than the Catholic Church, or, again, 
the Internatwnale? In this particular essay an attempt is 
made to answer the question, but not, I think, made with 
success. It is suggested that the other societies are shown to 
be of less significance by the fact. that adhesion to them is 


voluntary, whereas the State has claims on us independent of 
our personal choice. But this does not ap to me true to 


the facts. Entrance into the society of the Church, for example, 
is effected by baptism, and an infant no more chooses to be 
baptized a Chri than to be born a British subject, Again, 
not all states treat citizenship as a status which cannot volun- 
tarily be laid aside. And, on the other side, the Church has 
commonly held that allegiance cannot be simply renounced at 
pleasure; it regards the baptized man who “ apostatises ’’ as 
still in a different position from the outsider over whom it has 
no authority. Or, if all Bosanquet means is that the State 
leaves the individual free to belong to any Church or none, as he 
leases, this is not everywhere the fact, and, if it were, would 
be an irrelevant fact. An “ultramontane” might equally 
argue that the State is proved to be a subordinate social group 
by the consideration that the Church does not prescribe a 
particular nationality on pain of excommunication.. Thus the 
assumption that if there is any social organization which: is a 
“mortal god,” that organization can only be the nation-state, 
y arbitrary seems to me the interpretation put every- 

where on “religion.”’ It is plain y 
regarded religion, and apparently Christianity, as. the, most 
precious feature of the life of the spirit. - But the religion thus 
recognized is a religion without any of the great ideas which 
have been the dynamic of living historical faiths, without the 
transcendence of God, the real contrast between nature and 
supernature, or nature and grace, without the spirit of adoration, 
and consequently without any institutional or authoritarian 


elements. At bottom this means that religion, as aap 
conceives it, is something which no one who has known what 
it is to share in @ living worship would recognize as religion. 
With the transcendence of God, the 
inevitably eliminated, and it is just the spirit of worship which 
makes all the difference between a Church and an ethical 
society, and, in doing so, always brings the institutional and 
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the authoritative along with it. I confess I do not understand 
the violent hostility shown to institutions and authority in 
the sphere of religion by thinkers who are the first to dwell 
on their value for ‘cher: fields-of life. Bosanquet manifestly 
would not have held‘that the spirit of civic loyalty could 
ng men who had no definite cwitas, with claims 
on something more than a nal choice, and -” 
organized system of civic institutions. Yet he apparently 

nothing but mischief in the existence of a sired 
rs with definite institutions and clai 
aut ority over the individual, and could even 


flourish amo 
resting 


enuine 


if 


de 
that Christ and St. Paul were “ voluntarists.” In this, it seems 


to me, one can see no more than the temporary prejudice of 


an age of naturalistic secularism, + indeed, rting itself in a 
professed enemy of “ naturalism.’ Indeed, is curious that 
almost the only members of the di ed group of “* Oxford 
idealists ’’ who do not betray the secularistic prejudice in one 
form or another are Green and Bradley, both, one reflects, 
b up in the traditions of the oo eg institutional and 


rought 


Ta Economic BACKGROUND oF THE GOSPELS. By C. Grant, 
Oxford. University Press, 7%7s.6d. 

- book by the Editor of the (American) Anglican Theologicat 

specially welcome, an ‘able study of an important 

problem. Dr Grant’s thesis, heme 4n the course of which he collects 

much valuable information, that. Jewish Messianism in Our 


Lord’s day was primarily an economic movement. on us 
first summarize his ty 
‘The xilic Jewish 


occupied a small tract of about 600 square miles round eru- 
salem. ‘Politically considered, it was a semi-independent 
religious community, such a8 was common in the East; similar 
were connected with the shrine of Atargatis at 
Bambyce, in Syria, and with the Temple of Zeus at Venasa in 
eed ocia. ially and economically such communities 


ed stagnation or retrogression. Alexander’s conquests led 


to a te of commerce, and consequently of wealth, 
in which Ps shared. The Epistle of Aristeas reflects. the 


soenialen of the period. That the Maccabeans were enabled 
to withstand the Seleucid Empire was due largely to the 
economic § of their little state. rity continued, 


in spite of the damage done by the wars, down to the time of 
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Herod, whose ambitious schemes impoverished the nation. 


The full cost of his policy was not felt until after his death in 


B.0. 4, Then the bill came in. On the top of it fell the full 
weight of taxation introduced by the Romans in A.D. 6 when 
they took over the administration. The religious system of 
tithes and dues, originally intended to cover all the needs of the 
community, was not abated at all, and the’ secular system was 
im as an additional burden. This double taxation made 
Palestine seethe with unrest. There seemed but: one outcome 
of the miseries of the time—the destruction of the present 
world-order and the inauguration of God’s Kingdom; the 
motive-power of the Messianic movement was economic. 
Palestine was far more productive than it is today, but 
suffered from the absence of the precious metals and from. its 
prolific population pressing on or beyond the means of sub- 
sistence. We may safely estimate the population at two 
millions, about three times the present figure. The epee 
was inadequate as a safety-valve. “ Thetotal taxation of the 
Jewish people in the time of Jesus, civil and religious combined, 
must have a ed the intolerable proportion of between 
30 and 40 percent.” 
Confronted: with these conditions, Our Lord preached re- 
nunciation and inner freedom. ‘‘ He launched a revolutionary 
spiritual and ethical movement, whose full and final fruits must 
include political, economic, social: reformation, but 
which in itself involves vastly more than this.” 
Dr Grant’s theory differs widely from: the ordinary view view 
that Messianism was primarily political and religious, based 
on the prophetic promises and the memories of Maccabean 
victories, and fanned into a flame by nationalist resentment 
against the Roman occupation and by religious jealousy for the 
honour of the Lord and His holy Leni He f wane not shrink 
from ces. Thus “‘ render unto’'Cesar,” etc., is taken 
to mean * pay taxation to the Romans and also to the Tem 
I think this must be rejected. Would the ers have 


“ marvelled greatly ” (Mark xii. 17) at'a teacher who told them 
to continue pa double taxes ?* Dr Grant’s thesis was 


one which was d to be argued, and it could hardly have 
fallen into better hands; but it seems very” vulnerable to 
criticism. 

To begin with, I doubt whether the Jew of the first century 
was the average man of an economic text-book. Doubtless 
economic considerations should have weighed 
but did he not cheat our calculations by remaining obstinately 


4 Perhaps th would, and perhaps the wonderful skill of the answer lay in its 
immediate application and 


most with him, 
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met by income. The work was done mostly by paid labour, 


Pirate in the Apocalypses. To prove his point he would have 


“religious ’’? Then can we really do more than guess at the 
relative economic condition of different decades of ancient 
Palestine? Is there any real evidence for the steady im- 
verishment of Palestine at vat _ when other parts of mo 
mpire were enjo a revival o rosperl seade.to e 
of wars the better of the early 
imperial period ¢. I feel throughout that Dr Grant is pressing 
his case toostrongly. The following are some of the 0b) ections 
which have arisen in my 
lv The spirit with which the Maccabées fought. was surely 
the main factor in their triumph. The conditions of modern 
warfare, in which economic is necessary for the supply 
of munitions, did not exist then. Besides, Judea has never 
been fertile and its economic cannot have been for- 
midable. Atanear date in the le Galilee was evacuated 
(1 Macc. v. 23), and was always hostile, so that Judea 
was the only su of the Jewish armies. 

2. Itis ani of Dr Grant’s theory that economic 
decline set-in as a result of Herod’s pone sa on harbours, 
fortifications, cities, and the Temple. But the resources of 
civilization did not rulers to throw the: cost of such 


works on posterity by floating loans. Yearly expenditure was 


and some of it at least was reproductive. Harbours are 
generally reckoned to be reproductive; fortifications d 


esigned 
to stop brigandage and the incursions of desert. marauders 


certainly were; 80 was Cc 
was certainly a 
vilg 


ity-building in a measure. The Temple 
great drain on national resources, but its building 
spread over 84 years, and it may well have attracted wealthy 

and their offermgs. We do not explain the Daseonte’ 
of 1381 by the drain on national erences chante by the 
excessive of the Middle Ages. _ 
.3. Dr Grant lays stress on the hopes of economic blessedness 


to show that this element came in after 4 B.c., “ when the bill 
came in.” But, to say nothing of the prophetic messages of a 
x. 18, 19, verses. which belong to a 
pre-Maccabeean date and ex } to a time of maximum 
prosperity, express the hope of miraculous plenty in the 
strongest 
Dr 
theory, 


terms. 
rant candidly states a fact which ‘tells against his 


, Philo’s assertions of the great wealth of the Jewish 
ple, but says that these must be taken to refer to the 
ra. Is it legitimate to draw this distinction? Even if 
it were, the wealth of the Diaspora was always flowing back to 
Palestine. Jerusalem must have been in an unsound state 
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economically, with numerous “ poor saints,’ because many of 
those who provided for the needs of the pilgrims at the festivals 
would obviously be without occupation at other times, but did 
the same conditions apply outside the capital? Dr Grant 
does not mention Acts xii. 20, which shows that Palestine had 
an exportable surplus of food. . 

5. If the economic factor had been up ost in the 
Messianic hope, we should e to find it in the utterances of 
the disciples before they fully understood their Master. By 
unnatural exegesis Dr Grant does find it in the questions 
addressed to John the Baptist, but what little evidence there is 
in the Gospel of the Palestinian St. Mark that rule, 
rather than plenty, was uppermost in the disciples’ minds. 

6. Lastly, that 30 per cent. of the nationa income should 
be taken in taxation is not so extraordinary after all. Turkish 
1a8 are said to have often extorted 50 per cent. And Great 
ritain pays about 30 per cent.* of its income in taxation, 
imperial and local. 

"We conclude that Dr Grant has emphasized important 
factors too easily forgotten, and his work ban ent value, 
but that he has not succeeded in proving that the motive of 
economic betterment was the main cause of the revival of J owish 


Messianism 1 in Our Lord’s time. om 
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THE DECLINE OF THE WesT: Form AND ACTUALITY. By Oswa ds me 
en an 


Authorized translation, with notes by C. F. Atkinson. 
Unwin. 21s. 


The main thesis of this now famous book, of which only ray Ree Ea 
has been translated, and that by an American for the y Reka lic, 
but which has created a storm in Germany, where it has reached its 
100,000th copy, is that for the few thousand years of which we have his- 
torical mn of some kind or another there has not been one continu- 
ous rectilineal development of mankind, but rather we havea series of 
curves re ting the rise and fall of eight distinct Cultures. 

“‘T see, in place of that empty figment of one linear history . . - the 
drama of a number of mighty Cultures, each with primitive 
str Retest the soil of a mother-region to which it remains firmly 
bound throughout its whole life cycle, each stamping its material, its 
its own idea, tts own passions, 


* Writing in 1905, Chiozza Money in his Riches and Poverty estimated the national 
income at £1,710,000,000.. His were taken as near enough. Probably 
- £3,000,000,000 would be near the mark now. The yearly Budget is £800 sabitahd 
and nearly £200,000,000 is raised by local taxation. 
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painting, one mathematics, one physics, but many, each in its 
deepest essence different from others, limited in duration and self- 


peer just as each species of plant has its peculiar blossom or fruit, 
pecial type of growthanddecline.” 
eight Cultures are tlie Chinese, 
Classical Mabian, ‘Maya (Mexico), and our 
Each Culture ends in its own civilization, which is its inevitable destiny, 
fulfilment and death. “An end irrevocable, eta ruts inward destiny 
reached again and again.” This last ofa Culture in which we now 
live is in Table 2, “ Contemporary Hpochs.” (Contemporary: 
means parallel state of each Culture.) 
_ From the study of these eight Cultures with ihe childhood, youth, age 
and death, Spengler claims to have discovered the “morphology of history,” 
so that by sure and certain deduction we can forecast the life-history of a 
Culture. Ac to his scheme our Western Culture has about 100 years 
yet’ to run before it reaches the contempo: stage of Rameses IT. of 
Culture and Trajan and Severus of Classical Culture, 
‘an ond that in not .ontestrophe like the sinking of a ship, but is the 
fulfilment, the completion of an appointed span—the work of 
This is the logic of ry. Spengler claims th that his system is the Coper- 
nican discovery in the historical sphere which admits no sort of privileged 
position to the classical or Western Culture as against the others, which 
surpass them in spiritual tness 
_ Each Culture is a unity with its religion, philoso wh 
patulter Soiband valid for it: 


peculiar soul... 
The. most fascinating and illuminati are 


analyses of the souls of these Cultures—e.g., the Greek soul lived for the 
moment, it had no omoniee of the infinite, little sense of the.future; — 
the colours that were in its art had no suggestion of distance and no 
background ; hence its procorapaeey ‘with the plastic Arts whose vague- 
ness 18 impossible, and hence also the clear-cut immediacy of its literary 
style. The Western soul, which he calls the Faustian soul (from Goethe), 
has the idea of the Infinite, and.with that Romanticism in Literature, 
vague mysticism in Religion, im nism and its offshoots in Art with 
cone paimting where faces tell their life-stories. ‘‘ In chamber-music 
estern Art as a whole reaches its highest point.” 


We shall naturally enquire what 8 ny SR of Christianity. 
He maintains that Christianity is an entirely different Shing in our Culture 
from what it originally was; Buddhism was transformed when it passed 
to China and Japan, éo Christisnity changed when it passed from Kast to 
West. “A quiet spiritual morale welling from Magian (Arabian) feeling— 
a morale or conduct recommended as potent for salvation, a morale the 
know of which was communicated as a special art of grace—was 
recast as‘ morale of imper-comma In fact ianity has two great 
periods of spiritual activity: from our era to 500 A.D. in the East repre- 
senting Magian Culture, and from 1000 to 1500 a.p. in the West repre- 

senting Faustian Culture. But Christianity is partand parcel of the Culture ; 


Indian, 


it creates n , alters nothing. “Tt 18 @ well-known fact that no new 
religion has ever altered the style of earstence.”’ 


What after the sure and certain end of our present Culture is to be 
sted ? One or two hints are given, and elsewhere Spengler has more 
tely committed himself, that out of Russia will arise a ninth Culture 
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bmi from ours as ours is from the But neither the 
aera: of history can predict the ener of its’soul. 
So short an analysis can give no fair re tation of the 
earning and, wealth of ht, and, to use an insufficient word, the rom 
A critic has well said that for the 
_of non-Germans the book requires not merely wstiraees but reconstruc- 
tion. But the difficulties of the book are very wields “3 
reward of thought and illumination a 
reader quite of pessimistic thesis, 
Srpney <A. 


Gop aNnD Reauiry. The Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1925-26. By 
B. Stewart, D.D. 8s. 6d. 


The value and importance of this book can, perhaps, be best indicated 
by saying that it is worthy of ap semen with the most distinguished of 
the books oe ae under the auspices of the. same 
lectureship. 's- High * Priesthood and Sacrifice, Dean Inge’s 
theological thinking. The present volume, by a divine previously un- 


known to most English theologians, is strikingly fresh, very careful, 


learned, in the best sense of that overused word, and written 
with a lucidity that may delude the reader into the mistaken 
idea that it is not sound or: Along with Dr. Beckwith’s The Idea of 


God and Bishop MoConnell’s 1s God Limited ? it witnesses to a remarkable 
revival in America of the y of Christian theism. a 
word 


‘Dr. Stewart examines the different modern meanings 
“God.” ‘Thereare some for whom God isa Reality close-at-hand, Object of 


individual ‘a’? God. Others think of Him as the-Supreme 
Value, while others use the word “ God ”? to mean “‘ the Ultimate Reality.” 
Dr. Stewart states these different of view with a great wealth of 
illustration, and much acute and epigrammatic criticism, and then shows 
how they are synthesized in the Christian doctrine of God. The book 


reveals unusual grasp, real reverence, and a fascinating power of arresting 


Tax oF tien Translated the Catalan of Ramén Lall, with 
an introductory essay, by E. Allison Peers. S.P.C.K. 3s, 6d. 


The Professor of. in Li ‘University has earned the 
vege of.all who value the devotional and mystical writings of Ramon 
ull by his di ce in them available in modern: To 
his translations of the Art of C and The Book of the Lover 
and the Beloved he has now added a translation of the second with a 
this book was published his translation of ’s Romance B 


has appeared. A complete study of Lull is Togeth 


er these 
works form an impressive mounment to a sincere devotion to a gous 


thinker and a great writer. 
In this particular book the rather than the mystical, aspect 


of Ramon is foremost. The aioe translated deals with the leaves, 
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tions of much of his own thought. It is surprising to find a number of 


has 


sented. The modern world is reluctant to admit (1) that there is any 


~—e the most important in life. 
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and flowers, and fruit of the Tree of Love. It isa book which mani the 
conscience of the reader, di all mere adornments of style, teaching 
high doctrine to those w are in earnest in their search for it. gel 
three: the 
on the Fears of Love, in the First Part, which cen aa one of 
Mother Julian’s distinction between the two kinds of dread ; the chapter, 
in Part Three, on the Questions of God and of Love; and the Epilogue. 
And the impression which remains after reading the book is of the funda- 
mental brain work which medisval devotional writers put into their books. 
Would that more of the moderns would copy them in that ! 


A. E. BAKER. 


standing parts of this’wonderful little book are probably 
cha 


Tae Gossip, M.A. T. and T. Clark. 
8. 


-Thisis the second volume of sermons which Mr. Gossi: hes contributed 
to the series called “The Scholaras Preacher.’”’ The contains twenty 
sermons, all of which are good. They are of thet preached by the best 
Angheans early in this century, though the author is a 
aly in The is not to be 

“i 1 sermons. it 1s solid a ought 
requ dull en sadly miss the warmth of Catholic 


ps and wish that would follow out the implica- 


lapses in grammar. In one passage the antithesis: between St. John 
Baptist and our Lord as regards asceticism is misleadingly exaggerated 
Giauien V.). . Mr, Gossip. “‘ would rather have been that clean laddie to 
whom Christ’s soul ran as than Mary Magdalene ”’ (p. 27 ds which is odd, 
as there is no evidence that the young man ever sold his great possessions. 
The t of the author’s hearers facing temptations < with set teeth 
ue steady deste " (p. 55) ma nes one ashi: to tell ti em about the sacrament 

enance. | 


‘Freperic Hoop. 


Sandreau. Translated 
nd. Burns Oates and Wash- 


Tue Lire or Union witaGop. ByA 
the third edition by E. J. Stric 
bourne. 10s. 6d. 


“This is not a book but a library, or an to a of 
ysticaltheology. One must protest at the outset against the very poor 
eovals of the volume, which is not well bound and is wretchedly printed. 
t has in it such a mine of good that it deserves to be better pre- 


fruit in the world better than that of pure reason, (2) that knowledge at its 
highest is a free gift from God, and (3) that the moments of union with 


perusal of this book should convince most readers. This, quoted from 
the Scala. Claustralium, is central: “ is a careful study of Hol 
Scripture with interior recollection. Meditation isan activity of the min 
seeking by the help of reason the knowledge of hidden truth. Prayer isa 
turning of the heart towards God to ask him to protect us from evil and 
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to bless us with his benefits. Contemplation is a raising of the soul to- 
wards God, tasting the joys of eternal sweetness.’’ The following truths 
appear in the course of the unfolding of the history of contemplation from 
the days of Clement of Alexandria to the present century—that while 
contemplation isa gift from God, yet it must ordinarily be prepared for by 
hard work, discipline in prayer, careful meditation, real detachment from 
the ties of material things, and must be followed up by better service to 
God and our neighbour in life’s common tasks. .Contemplation gives 
one a real, though usually a very brief, glimpse of the clear reflexion of 
God’s perfections, vision of the highest order; and the submissive love 
called forth in answer burns for more perfectservice,. 
_ The unanimity of the great teachers down the centuries concerning the 
methods of contemplation is remarkable: had there been no continuity 
of real mystic experience behind all the writings, they would have ceased 
longago. Oneis specially struck by the number of names quite unfamiliar 
to even the reading public, like Diadochus and Thalasius, who were 
really mighty in God’s sight; by the marvellous combination displayed in 
many mystics of activity and contemplation, as in the prodigious labours 
of Gregory the Great and Teresa; and by the glorious fact that God has 
revealed Himself in contemplation more fully, in a manner constituting 
the highest knowledge, +.e. of Himself, to the humblest, even unlettered, 
folk, than to the greatly learned in mere material knowledg 
while noticing the great gems scattered all over the book, such as these: 
‘“‘ Contemplatives are,in the house of God, while those who lead an active 
life are only in the vestibule ” (Origen); ‘‘ To-day we have in the Church 
many canals and few reservoirs ” (St. Bernard); and, as an obstacle to 


contemplation given by Gerson, “the immoderate love of pious reading ””! 
A. 0. Bucnanan. 


J. Wareham. Mowbray. 3s. 6d. 


Here is a book charmingly simple and direct, yet packed with thought 
and helpful estion, and characterized witha b 

of humour and a definite damnation of spiritual humbug. The need of 
such a book is strikingly illustrated by a quotation from Bishop Gore: 
_ “ There is no plant in the spiritual garden of the Church of England which 
at the present moment n tering and tending than the 


more diligent wa 
practical, devotional study of the Holy Scripture.” 

_ The author goes there for all his good reasons and supports his conten- 
tions by the best sequel to the Bible, the lives of the saints. His advice 
reaches its mo ee form in these really t words on page 128: 
‘ We should need to make but few other resolutions it we could once make 
and keep faithfully the resolution to be diligent and devout in our use of 
all the means of grace.” One of the most valuable features of the book 
is the number of rich, felicitous, and helpful quotations which the author 
has culled from all kinds of sources and set down at the head of each 
chapter. We admire at once the honesty, the etration, and the 


definiteness of this book on the deep things of life for “‘ common men.” 
A. C. BucHanan. 
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‘thy fri ies glad. I 
‘ wide against them, make thy friends mourn, and thy enemies glad. 
q will heal what thou hast injured, and fence up what thou hast shattered. 
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Literary History or Hesrew GRAMMARIANS AND LEXICOGRAPHERS. 


(Accompanied by unpublished Texts.) By Hartwig Hirschfeld, 
- Ph.D. Oxford University Press. 5s. 


The late Professor W. Bacher, the famous author of Die A . 
Tannaiien and other standard works on Rabbinic and Medieval Jewish 
Literature, published in 1892 a treatise: Die hebriische Sprachwissenschaft 
vom: 10. bis zum 16. Jahrhundert, in which he gave a full account of 
all that had previously been written onthe matter. = _ 

_ Dr. Hirschfeld adds to Bacher’s work some new points of view, and 
discusses also Professor Kokouzov’s discoveries in the field of Hebrew- 
Arabic philology (of. J.Q.R., new series, XVI., p. 237 seqg.). It 
supplies a concise History of Hebrew Philology from about the year 500 
to 1500, and, notwithstanding the subject-matter, the treatise may be 
read with pleasure even by non-grammarians, especially the aie 
language used by the early grammearians in their controversies, of which the 
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Translations 


Select list. The full list will be sent on application. 


JEWISH TEXTS 


THE TESTAMENT OF ABRAHAM. G. H. Box. With Testaments of Isaac and Jacob, 
§. GaASELEE. 6s.net. 


JEWISH DOCUMENTS OF THE TIME OF EZRA. 
CowLgy. 4s. 6d. net. 


Assuan Papyri.) A. E, 


THE WISDOM OF BEN-SIRA (ECCLESIASTICUS). W. O. E. OgSTERLEY. 3s. 6d. 


~~ By H. CHARLEs. 
THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE BOOK OF JUBILEES. 5s. 6d. net. 7 
THE TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ASCENSION OF ISAIAH. Together with see Apocalypse of Abraham ” in one 


G. H. Box. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF ABRAHAM. G. H. Box, With “The Ascension of Issiah 
in one volume. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES OF PHILO. R. Jauns, 8s. 6d. net 
THE SIBYLLINE-ORACLES. (Books II1.-V.) “H. BATE. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE LETTER OF ARISTEAS. H.Sr. Jonn THackeray. 3s. 6d. net. : 


AND FOURTH BOOKS OF MACCABEES, _C. W. Emmet. 3s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF JOSEPH AND ASENATH. E. W. Brooxs. 3s. 6d.net. 
SUKKAH, MISHNA AND TOSEFTA. A. W. Greenup. ‘55s. net. 


THE SAYINGS” OF JEWISH FATHERS (PIRKE ABOTH). W. E 
OSTERLEY. net. 


TRACTATE BERAKOTH. (Benedictions.) A. Luxyn WILLIAMS. 6s, net 
TRACTATE SANHEDRIN : MISHNAH AND TOSEFTA. Danny. 6s. net. 
TRACTATE SHABBATH: MISHNA. W. 0. E. Oxsteriey. 6s. net. 


ON THE PSALMS, (Book I, Selections.) R. G. Fincu. 
78. 


» THE GREEK ‘FATHERS 


ST. BASIL: WORKS. W. K. L. CLaRKgE. 12s, 6d. net. 


ST. DIONYSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA. C. L. FeLror. 4s. net. 


DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE: . THE DIVINE NAMES AND THE 
MYSTICAL THEOLOGY. C, E. Roz. 7s. 6d. net. 


DOCTRINE OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES, THE. C. Bice and A. J. MACLEAN. 


BUSEBIUS : THE PROOF OF THE GOSPEL. wW. 2 Vols. 208, net. 
separately 


HIPPOLYTUS : PHILOSOPHUMENA. F. 2 Vols: "208. ‘net. (Not sold 
separately.) | 

ST. IGNATIUS: EPISTLES. H. SRAWLEY. 4s. net. 

ST. MACARIUS : FIFTY SPIRITUAL HOMILIES. A. J. Mason. 15s. net. 
MACARIUS MAGNES. T. W. Crarer. 7s. 6d. net. “i 
PALLADIUS: THE LAUSIAC HISTORY. W. K. Lowruer Crarke. ‘5s. net. 
PALLADIUS : THE LIFE OF CHRYSOSTOM. H. Moorz. 8s. 6d. net. 
THE LIBRARY OF PHOTIUS. J.H; Freese, Vol. I. tos. net. 


S.P.C.K., LONDON 
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Translations 


_A complete list may be had on application. 


¥ 


ST. ee ele ON THE SPIRIT AND THE LETTER. W. J. SPaxrow SIMPSON, 
58- 


ST. BERNARD: CONCERNING GRACE AND FREEWILL. WATKIN Ww. 
WILLIAMS, 7s. 6d. net. 


MINUCIUS FELIX: THE OCTAVIUS. J. H. 3s. 6d. net. | 

NOVATIAN : ON THE TRINITY. H. Moore. 6s. net. 
TERTULLIAN : ON PRAYER, ON BAPTISM. 3s. net. 

TERTULLIAN: AGAINST PRAXEAS. 5s. net. 


TERTULLIAN : CONCERNING THE RESURRECTION OF THE FLESH. , 
A. SOUTER. 12s. 6d, net. , a 


LITURGICAL TEXTS 


ST. AMBROSE : ON THE MYSTERIES AND ON THE SACRAMENTS, 
T. THOMPSON and J. H. SRAWLEY. 4s. 6d. net. ea) 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF ETHERIA. M. L. McCiure and C. L. 6s. 
BISHOP SARAPION’S PRAYER-BOOK. J. WorpsworTH. 2s, 6d. net. 
THE SWEDISH RITE. By E. E. YELVeRTON. 8s. 6d. net. | 
TWENTY-FIVE CONSECRATION PRAYERS. ArtHur Linton. 7s. 6d. net. 


SERVICE BOOK OF THE HOLY ORTHODOX CATHOLIC APOST OLIC 
CHURCH. 20s. net. 


THE ETHIOPIC DIDASCALIA. By J. M. HARDEN. 9s. net. 


ST. IRENAEUS: THE APOSTOLIC PREACHING, (Armenian. J. Anurrace | 
ROBINSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


— 


LIVES OF THE ‘CELTIC SAINTS 


ST. BERNARD: ST. MALACHY OF ARMAGH. H. J, Lawior. 12s. net. 1 


THE LATIN AND IRISH LIVES OF CIARAN. ‘R.A. STEWART. MACALISTER. be 
108. net. | 


ST. DAVID. A. W. Evans. "ys. 6d. net. | 
THE LIFE OF ST. SAMSON OF DOL. THoMAS TayioR.* 5s. net.” | 

LIFE OF ST. GALL. Many 7s. 6d. net. . 


SELECT. PASSAGES 


ANTE-NICENE EXEGESIS OF THE GOSPELS. HAROLD SMITH. ‘Vols. L.-Hl, 
Each 7s. 6d. net. 


DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. B. J 
313, 7s. 6d. net. Vol. II. A.D. 313-461, 10s. net. 


ae 


= 


SELECT PASSAGES ILLUSTRATING MITHRAISM. A. S. ibiciaens 3s. 6d. net. 
SELECT PASSAGES ILLUSTRATING NEOPLATONISM. E.R. Dopps. ‘5s. net. 
PISTIS SOPHIA. Gzorcz Horner. Introduction by F. Lecce. 16s. net. 


S.P.C.K., LONDON 
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‘Church of Christ. 
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England to 


the claim of the 


of the whole Catholic 
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persons, 
who may be assailed in any spiritual matter. 
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It has devoted. through 


of literature in all branches of Theology — 


financial resources, is able to afford 
assistance to all 
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of its great 


protection and 
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open to 


Full Members, 10/- 
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2/6; and Adherents, 


is graduated as 
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members of the Church of England and of 


The Church Union 


Gazette is published monthly at the 
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of 1/6.per annum, post free. . 
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HE UNION main- 
i : for seventy years in the Catholic Movement. — 
BE enormous resources to the steadfast defence 
Early next year it will publish a.One Volume Catholic 
Commentary on the whole Bible, which ought to be of 
invaluable service to the cause. 
| 
BS BE through its Legal Committee and by means 
| 
ite 
t In all its activities the Union seeks to co-operate with 
oF to the day when all such Societies may be united and 
‘1 work together under one leadership for the support of __ 
Conditions of Membership: Membership is all 
membershjgy 
incredibly low price 
. 
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